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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
IN WASHINGTON 


Housing 
Inflation 


The DPs 


Conservation 


> 


AUTUMN BOOKS 


DON'T READ THIS IF YOURE A PENGUIN! 


Because Penguins don’t care how the new Congress handles the unsolved HUMAN problems 


sidestepped and “kicked around” during the election campaigns . . . 


WORLD PEACE 
LABOR AND INDUSTRY 
PRICE CONTROLS 
CIVIL RIGHTS 
WELFARE 
RACE RELATIONS 
CONSERVATION 
FOREIGN RELIEF 


Well, maybe it’s wonderful being a penguin and not bothering about such things but since 
those of us who are human Beings are going to be increasingly affected by legislation in every 
one of those areas, it is essential that we get at the facts underlying future action. 


THE SURVEY GRAPHIC, starting with December, will concentrate on these very problems, 
bringing you important, accurate information on which to base intelligent opinions. Articles 


in SURVEY GRAPHIC are written by such outstanding people as— 


Beulah Amidon ¢ Sir Norman Angell ¢ Ellis G. Arnall ¢ Adolf A. Berle © George Britt ¢ 
Joseph P. Chamberlain ¢ Edwin R. Embree * Dorothy Canfield Fisher ¢ Lester B. Granger 
¢ Samuel Guy Inman ¢ Eduard C, Lindeman © Dr. Karl Menninger ¢ Henry A. Murray ® 
Alonzo F. Myers @ Richard L. Neuberger ¢ Sir John Boyd Orr ¢ Dr. J. R. Rees © Victor 
Reisel © Julius Schreiber ¢ Dr. George S. Stevenson and many others of equally high caliber. 


SO-O 
If you are not a penguin and do not now subscribe to SURVEY GRAPHIC, this is the time 
to start. And, 

IF YOU HAVE FRIENDS WHO AREN’T PENGUINS 


Give them SURVEY GRAPHIC as a Christmas present. We will announce your gift to your 
friends (who aren’t penguins) on a special, gay Christmas card. 


Remember—SURVEY GRAPHIC is for people—not penguins. You may have 


One annual subscription for $4. 
Two subscriptions for $6 g 
Each additional subscription $3 


You may include your own subscription in these. (Canadian and Foreign postage are 50c extra) 
Order your SURVEY GRAPHIC subscriptions now. It’s a time-saving way to give a welcome 
Christmas gift that earns gratitude all year through. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC + 112 East 19 Street» New York 3, N. Y. 
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ood Service Depends on Good Earnings 


There is still much to be done to 


make the Bell System big enough - 


for the nation’s needs. It will take 
a lot of money. 

This money cannot come out of 
the rates you pay for service. It 
must come from investors. 


They are the hundreds of thou- 


sands of everyday people in all. 
walks of life whose confidence in 


the integrity and earning-power of 


the Bell System encourages them 
to invest their savings in the 


business. 


Reasonable earnings will con-’ 


tinue to attract the additional 
capital needed. And that in turn 
will provide the new and improved 
facilities that will benefit every- 
body who uses the telephone. _ 


Earnings that are too low are not 


' in the best interests of anybody and — 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


can only result in the long run in 
deterioration of a vital service. 


The Bell System does not ask 
that it be allowed to earn one penny 


more than is required to do the job. 


It asks only what most people 
and most regulatory bodies agree 
is fair and just . . . a reasonable re- 
turn to the many men and women 


all over America whose savings — 


have built the telephone business. 


‘ 


Among Ourselves 

\\UR IMPLICATIONS WERE WRONG AL- 
O though our facts were right on this 
page in September when we deplored the 
resignation of Dr. Karl Menninger as man- 
ager of the Winter Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital in Topeka, Kansas. We are 
happy and relieved to pass on the explana- 
tion recently received from A. V. Lund- 
gren, VA administrative officer at Topeka. 

“Dr, Karl’s resignation as manager does 
not seriously affect the treatment and 
teaching program now in progress at To- 
peka hospital since he still remains as 
Chairman of the Dean’s Committee and 
Senior Consultant to the Veterans Admin- 
istration’s local institution. The fact that 
he has been relieved from the adminis- 
trative paper work makes it possible for 
him to devote more of his time to the 
teaching and consulting program. This is 
considered an improvement over the 
former arrangement.” 


CaLirorNia’s sTATE UN-AMERICAN ACTIV- 
ities Committee has honored Survey 
Graphic by putting’ us on a “black list” in 
the same report that condemns as “fellow 
travelers” such outstanding Americans as 
The Reverend Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Charles S. 
Johnson, Reinhold Niebuhr, Frank P. Gra- 
ham, and Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune. 
This distinction was brought to our atten- 
tion by Professor George B. Mangold of 
the Graduate School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, who sent ‘a 
copy of resolutions adopted by the Calif- 
ornia (Presbyterian) Synod. These reso- 
lutions condemned the “undemocratic 
hearings” and the smear tactics of the com- 
mittee, and urged the legislature to “re- 
place Senator Tenny and his committee 
with more judicial minded men, who will 
preserve democratic processes.” 


To THE Epiror: 

In the September Survey Graphic, Rich- 
ard Neuberger did such a fine job of pre- 
senting the facts about the waste of our 
natural resources that it seems ungracious 
to draw atention to an error in his ref-- 
erence to. oil production. 

He states “we are extracting approxi- 


mately 1,500,000,000 barrels [of oil] a 


year.” The actual production in 1947 
amounted to 1,850,445,000 barrels of crude 
and 160,782,000 barrels of natural gas 
liquids, making a total of 2,011,227,000 for 
the year. (American Petroleum Institute 


- figures.) 


The figures on petroleum reserves show 
a steadily widening gap between domestic 
consumption and production. The mat- 
ter is far worse than your article indicates, 
This whole subject is one that deserves 
better and fuller treatment than it has s 
far received. 

= Hucu Hotowan 
New York City 
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ALONG WITH PRAISE AND SEVERAL REQUESTS 
for permission to reprint, John A. Baker’s 
article, “So — You’re Drafted” (Survey 
Graphic, September) has drawn a vigor- 
ously dissenting letter from Charles Davis, 
Clarksville, Ga., who writes in part: 

“The crux of Mr. Baker’s advice is: ‘If 
you cannot conscientiously deny the serv- 
ices and their function, accept them whole- 
heartedly.’ 

“I question his counsel. If you cannot 
wholeheartedly accept the services and their 
function and the personal responsibility for 
the direct and indirect consequences of 


participating in them, then oppose con- 


scription by whatever avenues that are 
open to you. 

“A man of integrity will not join an 
organization pledging him to a course of 
conduct he does not know in advance. 

“Some men are convinced that armies 
are undesirable institutions whether one 


refers to the American army, the Russian 


army, or the famed ‘democratic’ army of 
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‘responsible’ citizens 


Switzerland. They will refuse to cooper- 
ate with such armies in many ways, de- 
pending upon personal circumstances and 
the degree of their conviction. Other men 
will be coerced into the army, following 
orders reluctantly and seeking avenues of 
escape. Some men will take Baker’s ans- 
wer and seek to make their time of value 
to both themselves and the country. There 
will be a good many who will embrace 
the army as a soyrce of personal achieve- 
ment dn which they cease to question basic 
values but rely on the satisfactions of per- 
sonal aggrandizement either — through 
gaining power over the lives of their fel- 
low conscripts, or through lining their 

pockets with loot from the conquered. 
“When the choice is sacrifice of integrity 
by committing yourself to decisions over 
which you have no control—or to oppose 
the state and receive severe and unspecified 
penalties therefor, ‘respectable’ answers of 
ns cannot be devised 


from dogma.” 


Untinished Business 


An Editorial Foreword 


Election Politics Sidestepped It or Made It a Football, but 
the Tough Questions Keep Coming Back for an Answer 


ike IssUE OF Survey Graphic, WRITTEN AMID THE 
ephemeral distortions of the campaign, is dedicated 
o certain domestic needs of the American people for 
which appeal must be made from politics to good will 
und common sense. Its view is strictly post-Election. 

The next presidential term, whether the incumbent’s 
name be Truman or Dewey, will enjoy one of history’s 
unique chances to shine by comparison with the term 
ust preceding it. There’s no partisanship in saying this. 
Likewise it is no disgruntled prejudice which says the 
next Congress will have to be indeed diligent in evil- 
doing if it fails to improve greatly on the showing of 
he 80th Congress, now morbund and unlamented. The 
ypportunities for those elected November 2 are simply, 
n one modest word, dazzling. 


Ba OF THESE OPPORTUNITIES ARE STILL WITH US BE- 
ause of past perversities. 

Housing is one of them. “A third of a nation,’— 
without benefit from the government—remains ill-housed, 
worse-housed than before. What about that? 

Also inflation, the high cost of living and the chance 
o bring down the price of pork chops again within the 
1ousewife’s reach! Will our election victors care to get 
ogether in giving thought to the housewife? Or else? 

Or Displaced Persons! The cheating travesty on 
American generosity voted last summer demands all the 
nore that a job be done now in assuming our responsi- 
ility to the world’s homeless and uprooted. 

This magazine also mentions conservation. Trees are 
nly part of it. Besides there are soil, minerals and es- 
ecially people. Is the Government going to let these 
esources continue to slip away? 

Any reader can build up his own list, doubtless be- 
inning with peace and the bomb. If it be pointed out 
n extenuation that at least the European Recovery Pro- 
ram has been enacted and that between Capitol and 
Nhite House there has been maintained a semblance of 
i-partisan foreign policy, nevertheless a certain qualifica- 
ion must be attached. The niggling and the grudging, 
he attempts to hamstring and to renege are of recent 
nemory. And when national leaders cite the bi-parti- 
an foreign policy as a sacrifice even of “principles” for 
he sake of harmony, then virtue itself shows as tawdry 
pportunism. And with what an uneasy forecast! 

Public affairs in the United States now have had 
wo years of shoddy single - minded ‘self - seeking, made 
iddy by the scent of political power which was to be 
rasped at the current election. Both Executive and 
Yongress in meeting their duties have been bedeviled by 
he morbid rivalry with which they faced each other. 


And what more than politicking did any adult expect? 
Hysteria over Communism has compounded the po- 
litical poison and made it more lethal. And when the 
“outs” have shouted “Communist!” at the “ins,” the 
President’s loyalty purge got busy to clear the admin- 
istration’s skirts no matter at what cost to human dig- 
nity, no matter how nearly the proceeding might sink 
toward the level of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. So the war which proclaimed as a major aim 
that “all men in all lands may live out their lives in 
freedom from fear” has been followed by inter-party riv- 
alry to cash in on fear-mongering as a vote-catching 
device. With short range politics taken care of by the 
election, surely it is not hoping for too much that witch 
hunting and red herrings should be set back in the 
closet with other grisly skeletons of our past. 

The irresponsibility of the responsible has been another 
characteristic of this period, although we have survived 
that too. For example, when Senator Robert A. Taft on 
August 9 replied to the President’s criticism of inaction 
on inflation, he said blandly, “The present situation while 
serious for millions is not likely to produce either an ex- 
treme inflation or a depression. . . . There are many 
reasons to believe that we are reaching a stabilized price 
level... . 2” That was in the face of the United States 
Steel Corporation’s action the week before in boosting the 
price of steel by $9.34 a ton. The Great Lakes Steel Cor- 
poration in October put on “extra charges” for $3 to $15 
a ton additional, which is not stabilization yet. 


ahs PRIZES WERE THE PRESIDENCY AND CONTROL OF CON- . 
gress. With power and responsibility so widely split, it 
would indeed have required austere and exalted soults 
to abstain from political pettiness, from twaddle, buck- 
passing and the blinking of facts! But Election Day re- 
moves that sordid compulsion. That is where we live 
now, this post-election month of November. The Ameri- 
can people now may step over into something else which 
has every chance to be better, to be on good-behavior, 
down to business, kicking politics—to a major degree— 
out the window. 

It can be a lucky time for the American people, but 
for the victors, what a responsibility! The snarling of 
traces, muddling, and evasions produce their results, and 
problems which ought to have been settled last year are 
back to be dealt with under tougher circumstances. 

This issue of Survey Graphic is a reminder of those 
problems. It presents, of course, a challenge, but with it 
goes a prayer that those who have won as politicians 
may have the courage now to proceed as servants of the_ 
public and of humanity. 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Lowis Post-Dispatcl 


“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” : ‘ 


" Bronx, New York 
October 3, 1948 


“Citizens? Housing and Planning Council of New York 
20 West 40, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Since my separation from the army in January 1946, after 
more than five years of active service, I have been planning to be 


married. To date my plans have not materialized due to lack of housing 
facilities. : Fa2 


~ 


Could you give me any information which might lead to my securing — 
living quarters, at moderate cost, in the near future? I will be ‘most 


grateful for any help that you can offer. Thank you. tesa 


Very truly yours, 2 
Stanley Stamas” 


How They Licked the TEW Bill 


A little group of congressional tacticians, deserving eternal thanks from the 


real estate lobby, and their defeat of the public’s demand for aid to housing. 


BS STORY OF HOW THE 80TH Con- 
gress killed a program to meet 
the desperate need of American fami- 
lies for decent housing is the story of 
a betrayal of their responsibility by 
the legislative representatives of the 
citizens of this country. But it is 
more. It is also the story of the break- 
down of essential governmental proc- 
esses, another chapter in the shocking 
record of the Congress where demo- 
cracy took a holiday. Other critical 
problems suffered a similar fate, but 
housing is the most dramatic illus- 
tration of the power of professional 
politicians, under present House and 
Senate rules, to control the legislative 
process and defy the people’s clearly 
expressed will. It is a story which 
should be read and pondered by us 
all—and which should spur us to im- 
mediate action. 

The story has many high points, 
and two climaxes. The first climax 
came at the close of the regular 
session of the 80th Congress when 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee chairman Jesse Wolcott (R., 
Mich.) and his fellow House leaders, 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (R., 
Mass.), Majority Leader 
Charles Halleck (R., 
Ind.), and Rules Com- 
mittee Chairman Leo Al- 
len (R., Ill.), were suc- 
cessful in their effort to 
refuse the House of Rep- 
resentatives an  oppor- 
tunity to vote on the 
Taft - Ellenter - Wagner 
housing bill. 


NOVEMBER 1948 


- 


LEE F. JOHNSON 


The drama and tragedy of that 
action were surpassed only in the last 
hours of the special session of the 
80th Congress. Then that same leader- 
ship bludgeoned the United States 
Senate into bowing to their man- 
date that there will be “No Vac- 
ancies” for the vast majority of Ameri- 
can families in desperate need of 
homes. There will be no vacancies 
until the real estate lobby has com- 
pleted its feast of long profits and 
high prices extracted from those who 
need shelter Jeast but can pay the 
most, and from those whose need 
is so desperate that they are forced 
into debt far in excess of their ability 
to pay. 

But let us tell the story step by step, 
as all should know it. 


I. was ON Marcu 10, 1947, rar S. 
866, the Taft - Ellender - Wagner bill, 
was introduced. On April 23, 1947, 
the measure was reported favorably 
by the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency. For a few days it ap- 
peared that there might be prompt 
housing action. Nothing happened. 


ces 


—The executive vice-president of the National Public 
Housing Conference from his Washington office has 
been all through the battle for decent federal housing 
legislation, His story of struggle and frustration pre- 
sents an authoritative first hand personal report. This 
record, unfortunately, will not be spread before the 
voters until Election Day is past and gone, but it should 
be a useful forewarning to the Congress ahead. 


The Republican leadership of the 
Senate refused to press for action. In- 
stead, a Joint Committee on Housing 
was named with seven representa- 
tives from the Senate and seven from 
the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

At that moment, Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy (R., Wis.), a newcomer to 
the Senate, set forth to make a hous- 
ing record that will endear him to 
the real estate lobby forever. Calcu- 
lating, tenacious, and apparently a 
master of parliamentary tricks, the 
Wisconsin solon with the complete co- 
operation of the Republican leadership 
of the House Committee, proceeded 
to deal Senate Chairman Charles W. 
Tobey (R., N. H.) out of the chair- 
manship of the newly created Joint 
Housing Committee. Being a new- 
comer, McCarthy could not hope 
to be chairman, but he proceeded at 
least to establish a new precedent. 

Always in the past, the rules of 
the Senate governed the operation of 
joint committees; the votes of mem- 
bers who were unable to be present 
at a joint committee session were re- 
corded through proxies. With Mc- 
Carthy leading the way, 
the Joint Committee met, 
voted proxy voting not 
permissable, and then 
elected Representative 
Ralph A. Gamble (R., 
N. Y.) as Joint Commit- 
tee chairman and Sen- 
ator McCarthy, vice- 
chairman. Only a min- 
ority of the committee 
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participated. The real estate lobby 
had moved in, bag and baggage. 

When Gamble and McCarthy were 
assured committee control, they em- 
ployed a firm of public relations ex- 
perts from New York City as the 
committee staff. There never was a 
smoother relationship between a com- 
mittee of the Congress and a lobby, 
than that which blossomed here 
through the careful cultivation of the 
public relations experts and their 
sponsors. 


A NATIONAL JUNKET BY THE COMMIT- 
tee began early to produce headlines. 
Immediately sides were drawn within 
the committee itself. Among Senate 
members, Tobey (R., N. H.); Fland- 
ers (R.} Vt.,) Sparkman .(D., Ala.) 
Wagner (D., N. Y.); and Taylor (D., 
Idaho), obviously favored considera- 
tion of over-all housing legislation as 
against McCarthy and Cain (R., 
Wash.), who apparently had one ob- 
jective—to destroy public housing. 

Among the seven House members, 
Gamble; Sundstrom (R., N. J.); 
Fletcher (R., Calif.); and McMillen 
(R., Ill.) conducted a crusade against 
public housing, while Patman (D., 
Tex.); Rains (D., Ala.); and Boggs 
(D., La.) were closely aligned with a 
majority of the Senate members in 
seeking adequate legislation. 

It was quickly apparent that the 
press of the nation was thoroughly 
out of sympathy with the McCarthy- 
Gamble tactics. Citizens in city after 
city appeared before the committee 
to urge support of the TEW bill. 
The committee’s chairman and _ vice- 
chairman complained that there was 
a public housing lobby active through- 
out the country which was making 
the people restless. As they bumbled 
their way through the Middle West 


and parts of the East they helped ~ 


America realize that it favored the 
TEW bill. 
When the hearings finally came to 


Washington, no crystal ball was nec- 


essary to foresee that once Chairman 
Gamble called an executive session of 


_ the committee, it would be curtains 
_ to their show. There began a parade 


of national organizations restating 


their support of the TEW bill in 


general, and slum clearance and pub- 


lic housing in particular. Spokesmen 
for the real estate lobby squared off 
once more in violent disagreement 
with representatives of veterans, 
church, labor, education, and a 
broad front of citizens’ groups. Noth- 
ing new was reported. 

Finally talk ran low and the “ex- 
pert” staff was permitted to settle 
down and draft a “report.” An amaz- 
ing document of more than a thous- 
and pages of misrepresentation 
emerged. Statements were pulled 
from context to prove that even 
“public housers” were opposed to pub- 
lic housing. 

And yet the American people are 
acutely aware of the essential housing 
facts, and their spokesmen had stated 
and restated them in these and other 
hearings. They know from observa- 
tion and from Bureau of the Census 
facts that today approximately one 
third of all American families are 
sheltered in homes lacking minimum 
standards of decency. It is obvious 
that slums, which now house more 
than 5,000,000 families, are growing, 
not shrinking. About 3,000,000 fami- 
lies live doubled up with relatives or 
friends. There are several million 
veterans who with their wives and 
babies are living under almost intol- 
erable conditions. With all the fan- 
fare about construction of new hous- 
ing at a rate never before reached, we 
still are not producing enough new 
homes to begin to equal the number 
of new families established each year. 


I HE PRESENT HOUSING CRISIS CAME AS 


a surprise to no one. It was antici- 
pated long before the close of the 
war. A Subcommittee on Housing of 
the Senate Post-War Planning Com- 
mittee, headed by Senator Taft, had 
conducted extensive hearings in the 
79th Congress, and recommended ac- 
tion almost identical to that proposed 
in the 80th. At that time it took the 
form of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill. That measure was reported fav- 
orably by the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, passed the 
Senate, and was bottled up in the 
House Committee on Banking and 


Currency. In the closing hours of the_ 


79th Congress, the committee was 
considering the measure, but it was 
successfully filibustered by Represen- 
tative Wolcott and the identical 
friends who two years later lost their 
committee fight but were able to force 
‘gag rule” on the House itself. 


Never in a domestic crisis have the 
opposing forces .been drawn more 
clearly, than in connection with the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill of the 80th 
Congress. 

A recent Roper Poll indicates that 
70 percent of the American voters 
favor public low-rent housing and 
slum clearance, as it provides. The 
line-up is the people (veterans, labor, 
church, school, and a vast number of 
citizens’ public interest groups) 
against the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders, the 
United States Savings and Loan 
League, and a few satellite special in- 
terest organizations. 

What are the groups for whom a 
comprehensive housing law should be 
planned? According to 1946 census 
figures, distribution of urban family 
income is as follows: 


Annual Income Urban Families 


% millions 
Under $750 4.6 1.0 
$750 - $2,000 20.7 4.5 
$2,100 - $3,600 35.3 7.7 
$3,600 - $4,200 | hee 2.9 
$4,200 and over 26.3 5.8 

100 21.9 


This information shows in relation 
to the Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing 
bill that the housing problem breaks 
down into five major factors: 


1. Families with annual incomes 
below $750 are composed largely of 
old age couples and those otherwise 
incapacitated. The public housing 
subsidy is not adequate in itself to 
make decent housing available for 
this group, nor could these 1,000,000 
families’ maintain themselves ade- 
quately without medical care, assist- 
ance grants, and other services. 

2. The range for public housing 
falls largely between incomes of $750 
and $2,100, or 20.7 percent of urban 
families. 

3. Families for whom practically no 
aids are available, even under the 
TEW bill, are those with incomes of 
$2,100 to $3,600 or 35.3 percent of all 
urban families. In an effort to make 
certain that public housing never will 


be in competition with private real 


estate interests, federal funds cannot 


‘be used to assist families in this 


bracket. With existing costs, private 
builders cannot produce decent shel- 
ter for rent or sale at monthly rates 
these families can afford. It is in this 
field that the most intensive research 
must be done. 


4. For tamilies having an income 
f£ $3,600 to $4,200 it is hoped that 
o-operatives, mutual ownership pro- 
ects, and “yield insurance” provisions 
f the TEW bill which were adopted 
n the special session will offer some 
elp. 

5. For families with incomes of 
4,200 and more, or 26.3 percent of 
ll urban families, assistance is avail- 
ble through guarantees by the Fed- 
ral Housing Administration. It was 
or this highest income group that the 
Oth Congress legislated. 


Be ois IN NATIONWIDE TACKLING 
wf the housing problem, passage of 
he public low-rent housing title, slum 
learance and urban redevelopment, 
arm and rural non-farm housing, 
ind adequate research (all scuttled 
srovisions of the TEW bill), provide 
| minimum program to be sought in 
he 81st Congress. 

It is equally clear that efforts must 
ye made to bring decent homes within 
he reach of that group of families 
alling in the no-man’s-land of hous- 
ng. 

These essential facts and considera- 
ions were all obscured or disregarded 
n the thousand-page report of the 
samble- McCarthy “experts.” But 
vhen Chairman Gamble finally had 
o call the committee together in ex- 
cutive session, the inevitable hap- 
yened. All members were present. 
Control of the committee was prompt- 
y recaptured by the majority, 
he staff report was thrown out the 
vindow, a substitute report submit- 
ed by Senator Ralph A. Flanders 
was adopted. Based on that report, 
he committee recommended amend- 
nents to the TEW bill which were 
ntroduced by Senator Flanders on 
March 15, 1948. 

On April 8, the Senate Banking 
ind Currency Committee favorably 
eported the Flanders’ amendments. 
And so, after thirteen months, the 
TEW bill was before the Senate 
gain. On April 22, Senator Cain 
noved to strike out public housing 
rom the measure. His motion was 
lefeated by a vote of 49 to 35. 
[wenty-five Republicans and 24 
Yemocrats voted for public housing, 
vhile 18 Republicans and 17 Demo- 
rats voted against it. 

On April 23, S. 866 passed the Sen- 
Ley : 

Now it was up to the House to 
ct and in fairness to the House 
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Banking and Currency Committee’s 
Chairman, it should be stated that 
Mr. Wolcott consistently promised 
that once the Senate had acted on 
the bill, he would call for House 
hearings. Always, however, he re- 
fused to explain why it was that the 
House committee twidelled its thumbs 
and refused to hold hearings on the 
companion measure to S. 866, intro- 
duced» by Rep. Jacob Javits (R.,, 
N. Y.), which had been pending com- 
mittee business for more than a year. 

On May 3, the House committee 
opened hearings on S. 866. Mr. Wol- 
cott stated that the Senate had given 
the measure only superficial consid- 
eration, and that the House would 
really investigate the measure. 
Quickly it was apparent that Mr. 
Wolcott intended to have the bill 
talked to death by giving both pro- 
ponents and opponents unlimited 
time. As soon as these tactics were 
obvious, the bill’s supporters waived 
their opportunity to appear and filed 
statements for the record. That put it 
up to the real estate lobby to carry 
on. Like children at the jam jar, they 
soon reached a point of satiation. 

A petition to dischage the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
from further consideration of the 
TEW bill hung over the Congress, 
Representative Helen 
Gahagan Douglas (D., 
Calif.) had inaugurated 
the petition months be- 
fore when it was ob- 
vious that the leader- 
ship was dancing to the 
real estate lobby’s tune. 
Now it appeared that 
the committee planned 
to filibuster indefinitely, 
and signatures were 
added with dispatch. If 218 signa- 
tures could have been obtained, Mr. 
Wolcott’s jurisdiction would have 
been concluded, and the bill would 
have gone to the floor of the House 
for debate and a vote. 

By June 3, with about 120 signa- 
tures on the Petition (it is not-a pub- 
lic -document so the names of the 
signers are not available), Speaker 
Martin got scared. He announced 
that housing legislation was then 
added to the GOP House leadership’s 
three-measure “must” list for action 
before adjournment. Mr. Wolcott told 
the United Press at the same time that 
the House definitely would act on a 
long range housing bill before the ses- 
sion ended. But nothing happened 


until June 8 when hearings were con- 
cluded. 

Immediately Mr. Wolcott reached 
into his pocket, pulled out a brand 
new housing bill and H. R. 6841 was 
born. ‘This short-lived measure con- 
tained only parts of the TEW bill 
with additional proposed aids to pri- 
vate enterprise. It deleted public 
housing, slum clearance, farm hous- 
ing, and housing research. 

On June 10, with no hearings on 
his measure, Wolcott called his com- 
mittee into executive session in the 
firm belief that he had the votes to 
validate his trick. In the morning 
session, it was voted to consider the 
Wolcott measure. 

But that afternoon, the gentleman 
from Michigan suffered the worst de- 
feat of his congressional career when 
much to his amazement the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
voted to report the Wolcott bill—but 
with four additions: public housing, 
slum clearance, farm housing, and 
housing research. 


Ihe voTE was 14 To 13 wiTH ALL 
Democratic members of the commit- 
tee and three Republicans voting to 
report what was in effect the TEW 
bill. Leading upholders of the public 
interest in that vote 
were Brent Spence (D., 
Ky.); Mike Monroney 
(Ds 2 Okla) sieett ale 
Boggs (D., La.); Frank 
Buchanan (D., Pa.); 
Albert 5<Rains- Gas 
Ala.); Merlin Hull (R., 
Wis.); and Abraham 
Multer (D., N. Y.). 

According to practice, 
Chairman Wolcott 
was instructed by the committee to 
seek immediate action from the 
House Rules Committee which would 
bring the housing question before the 
entire membership of the House of: 
Representatives. 

Mr. Wolcott appeared before the — 
Rules Committee on June 15. Time 
was running out, and adjournment 
near. The Chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee was in- 
structed to apply for an “open” rule 
which would have permitted floor | 
amendments. Instead, for more than 
an hour he attacked three things—the 
measure approved by his own com- 
mittee, the Senate, and in particular, 
the principle of public housing. He 
never could bring himself to request 
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a rule of any kind. It was an open 
hearing and the audience could al- 
most hear some members of the Rules 
Committee licking their chops as Mr. 
Wolcott scrapped democratic processes 
in the Congress of the United States. 

“Uncle Joe” Cannon, at the peak of 
his career, was never more effective 
in stifling representative government 
than when the House Committee on 
Rules decided, 6 to 2, not to permit 
the House of Representatives to vote 
on the general housing bill. Those 
who danced to the House leadership’s 
tune were: Leo Allen (Ill.); James 
Wadsworth (N.Y.); Edgar Cheno- 
weth (Colo.);, Ross Rizley (Okla.); 
Forest Harness (Ind.); and Robert 
Rich (Pa.), all Republicans. Demo- 
crats Adolph Sabath (Ill.) and How- 
ard Smith (Va.), voted to report the 
measure. 


WV OLCOTT’S BAG OF TRICKS WAS BY 
no means exhausted. While the Rules 
Committee was doing its bit, he in- 
troduced still another housing bill, 
H.R. 6959, and slammed it through 
his committee in one day, by a vote 
of 15 to 12. All Democrats on the 
Banking and Currency Committee 
held firm in opposition to Wolcott’s 
high-handed rule, and they were 
joined by one Republican, Hull of 
Wisconsin. However, Republicans 
Stratton. (Ill.) and Scott (Pa.) fol- 
lowed their seniors. 

Under “suspension of the rules” the 
House of Representatives considered 
H.R. 6959 which, it goes without say- 
ing, had stricken out public housing, 
urban redevelopment, farm housing, 
and housing research. Forty minutes 
discussion was allowed on the House 
floor, and no amendments were in 
order. It was a desperate House, 
eager to pass any measure with the 
word “housing” in the title, that 
adopted Mr. Wolcott’s token bill by 
a vote of 318 to 90. 

When the measure arrived at the 
Senate in the dying hours of the ses- 
sion, its consideration would have re- 
quired unanimous consent. Senator 
Ellender (D., La.), TEW sponsor, 
objected. The Wolcott bill died. 

A less persistent legislator than 
Wolcott would have given up about 
that time, but not the gentleman from 
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Michigan. At 2 oclock on Sunday 
morning, four hours before adjourn- 
ment, he discovered a measure 
(522/90); introduced on June 18 by 
Senator Jenner of Indiana, which had 
passed the Senate. Its purpose was to 
amend the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, to provide a secondary 
market for G.I. mortgages by permit- 
ting mortgage institutions to sell G.I. 
paper to the RFC. 

Under suspension of the House 
rules, Mr. Wolcott brought forth the 
Jenner bill, adding an amendment 
permitting G.I. cooperative loans un- 
der FHA up to 95 percent of guaran- 
tees. He presented the measure to the 
House at 3 a.m., Sunday, June 20. At 
twenty minutes to six, the Senate 
passed this “teeny-weeny Republican 
housing measure,” as it was described 
by Representative Mike Monroney. 

The regular session of the 80th 
Congress concluded in a resounding 
victory for Mr. Wolcott and the real 
estate lobby. To them belongs full 
credit for destroying the hope of 
American veterans and millions of 
other citizens who had prayed for 
housing relief. 


But President Truman did not let 
the matter drop. He called the Con- 
gress back into special session for this 
and other matters, reminding the 
members that if they refused to act 
on housing the 81st Congress would 
have to do the job from scratch, and 
a precious year would be lost. He 


called for passage of the TEW bill. 


Tea SPECIAL SESSION WILL BE LONG 
remembered for what it refused to 
do. Number one on its list of failures 
was Wolcott’s greatest victory. With 
the help of the House leadership, the 
Congressman from Michigan defeated 
the Senate with a great show of pow- 
er. He refused.to permit the House 
of Representatives to consider any 
legislation containing provisions deal- 
ing with public low-rent housing or 
slum clearance. 
Playing to packed galleries on Au- 
gust 5 and 6, Senator McCarthy re- 
sumed his efforts to kill an over-all 
housing bill by offering on the floor 
a substitute to the basic housing meas- 
ure which was reported by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. At least one hundred members 


of the House lined the Senate cham- 


ber walls. The issues were public 


housing, slum clearance, and rural 


housing—approved twice by the Sen 
ate. The House leadership was of 
the floor buttonholing potential votes 
Doorkeepers went through the galler 
ies warning against demonstrations. 

It was in that tense atmosphere thai 
Senator Taft, co-author of the TEW 
bill, and Senator Ives (R., N.Y.) de 
livered the final blow. The Ohic 
Senator argued that housing “can be 
considered more thoroughly next win. 
ter.” ‘The gentleman from New York 
said, “Amen.” 

Then followed the vote of 48 to 3¢ 
in favor of the McCarthy substitute. 
By defeating the TEW bill, the issue 
of public housing, slum clearance, and 
rural housing was pushed right into 
the big-time political arena, and while 
politicians debate, a growing number 
of American families continue their 
fruitless search for homes at prices 
they can afford. 

The final Senate vote in the special 
session included 37 Republicans and 
11 Democrats supporting what Sen- 
ator Tobey called “a snare and a de- 
lusion, a hollow shell . . . a phony 
housing bill’ Twelve Republicans 
and 24 Democrats stuck by their guns 
in fighting for the American, family 
that desperately needs a home, and 
against those who would destroy de- 
mocracy through gag rule. 

To his chosen task of representing 
the people through every phase of 
the housing battle, Senator Charles W. 
Tobey (R. N. H.) brought great 
leadership. He had. the splendid as- 
sistance of Senator Ralph A. Flanders 
(R., Vt.). Among Democrats, the 
fight for public housing was carried 
by co-sponsor Allen J. Ellender (La.), 
Alben Barkley (Ky.), John Sparkman 
(Ala.), Burnet Maybank (S. C.), 
Francis Myers (Pa.), and others. The 
wrecking crew was led by Senators 
McCarthy and Cain who succeeded 
only because they finally were joined 
by Taft and Ives. 


tle CRACKING OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
whip held over the Senate by the 
House of Representatives leadership, 
can be heard in the following floor 
exchanges: 

Senator McCarthy: “I know that 
the House leadership is not bluffing 
when it says. “We will not take any 
public housing or slum clearance. . . . 
I believe that ultimately we should 
adopt a public housing program. But 
I believe that we should make an 
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about-face as to the type of tenants 
to whom the units are made ayail- 
ae 

Senator Tobey: “Mr. President, ad- 
dressing myself to the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin, there are 
two or three subtitles which I wish 
to take up with him. The first is his 
dogmatic statement ... that unless we 
take this bill we can get nothing. On 
that basis he has been assiduously in- 
terviewing Senators and trying to get 
votes by saying, ‘If you do not take 
this, you get nothing. That is very 
far from the truth. I challenge that 
statement. Where is the authority for 
it. Who told the Senator that?” 

Senator McCarthy: “I will give the 
Senator my authority. I have been in- 
formed that the majority of the House 
Rules Committee will not at this time 
take a bill with public housing and 
slum clearance in it. I am sure they 
are serious.” 

Senator Tobey: “I know that they 
are serious. So am I... . I address 
myself to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, and ask him who is the House 
leadership? Who are they? Is it 
Jesse P. Wolcott, Representative from 
Michigan? Is it Ralph A. Gamble of 
New York; is it Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr., the Speaker of the House? Who 
is it? I ask the Senator to name 
them.” 

Senator McCarthy: “I shall be glad 
to do so. There is no question about 
this matter. I think Representative 
Wolcott represents the majority in the 
House of Representatives in matters 
of housing, and he has authorized me 
to say that they simply will not accept 
public housing provisions. . . . He 
said: ‘We will give you gentlemen of 
the Senate a blank check in drafting 
housing legislation if you will keep 


out of this bill provisions as to public 


housing and slum clearance, and if 
you do not go too far in the research 
section. . .. The point is that as of 
today, we face a situation in which 
we shall not get housing legislation 
of any sort unless we proceed along 
those lines.” 

Senator Tobey.: “Mr. President, I 
have a feeling of compassion in my 
heart for the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin for what is coming to him right 
now. What he is saying to us, Mr. 
President, is that some Poo-Bah in 
the House of Representatives has said 
to us, ‘Unless you take this, you get 
nothing.’ . . . Does the Senator know 
that the entire House Banking and 
Currency Committee voted out the 
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Home sweet home in a sleeping bag—wife with relatives—but winter comes! 


bill with public housing and slum 
clearance provisions in it; but then, by 
the subtle influence of some leader- 
ship over there, which I think I can 
name, they went to the chairman of 
the Rules Committee and told him 
what should be done, and he obeyed 
the orders; and as a result, the will of 
the people and the democratic proc- 
esses are set at naught, and one man’s 
will is to rule; one man, sitting at the 
door of legislation says, “They shall 
not pass.’ ” 


P ERHAPS IT IS A TIRED AMERICA THAT 
permits the McCarthys, the Cains, the 
Wolcotts, and those like-minded to 
win points by clever manipulation of 
archaic legislative tools which encour- 
age minority rule. 

It is deplorable that one small group 
—the powerful Rules Committee — 
controls what legislation may be con- 
sidered by the elected representatives 
of the people. It is deplorable that 
under the rules of both Senate and 
House, the chairmen of all commit- 
tees and all positions of leadership are 
decided primarily on the basis of 
seniority. Many districts controlled by 
political machines (Republican or 
Democratic) return the same pliable 
men to Congress year in and year 
out. Regardless of the party in con- 
trol, these mediocrities move gradu- 
ally into positions of vast power 
merely because, they have managed to 
hang on, and on, and on. For the pos- 
sitions of speaker or majority leader, 
president pro tempore of the Senate 
and a few others, merit may be the 


deciding factor as between men of 
long service who fight it out within 
their respective parties. But those 
who head powerful committees do so 
because of their long job tenure, not 
because of outstanding ability and de- 
votion to the principles of the Ad- 
ministration in power. 

It is typical of the American people 
that the action of the 80th Congress 
has spurred men and women of all 
parties and of varied backgrounds into 
renewed activity on housing. The 
81st Congress will be greeted with a 
bill embodying a rounded housing 
program and supported as was the 
TEW in the 80th Congress by the’ 
vast majority of the American people. 


opts Tosry sPOKE THE PUBLIC’s 
mind when he addressed the Senate 
just before the last housing vote was 
taken. What he said will be the hous- 
ing slogan of 1949: 

“Mr. President,, down in Mobile 
Bay, during the War Between the 
States, Admiral Farragut was told 
that he could not run through the 
bay, that it was full of torpedoes. His 
reply was one that has stood for all 
time as a classic American utterance: 
‘Damn the torpedoes, full speed 
ahead!’ ” 

“Mr. President, I, a Senator from 
New Hampshire, say to the Senate of 
the United States, ‘Damn the tor- 
pedoes!’ We said we were for public 
housing and slum clearance, and voted 
that way three times. Now let us do 
it again and give new hope to troubled 
people.” 
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No photo montage here! No nightmare from a futuristic movie nor architect’s fantasy! 
This maze and mammoth is Metropolitan Life’s Stuyvesant Town and Peter Cooper Village 


New Homes With Insurance Dollars 


Some 200,000 persons will soon be living in homes built by insurance 
companies, What are the obligations of these institutions for housing? 


OME PEOPLE ARE LUCKY. THaT’s 

the way Diana and Jim Pound 
feel about themselves. For now for 
the past year they have had a 
home. It consists of a bedroom large 
enough for twin beds, a sunny living 
room: and foyer, a tile bath with 
shower, an efficiently equipped 
kitchen. All this and a view besides, 


for $51 a month—a real bargain in 


£ 


, 
 s 
at 
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Manhattan Island, and a lot of other 
places too. ; oo 
Diana and Jim are not just Polly- 
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annas in being so happy with this ar- 
rangement. They judge their luck 
within the perspective of their own 
experience. They know how discour- 
aged they were in the two years after 
Jim came back from the war, when 
they had to keep postponing their— 
marriage because they couldn’t find 
an apartment of any kind. They 
know that they were among the first 
300 families to be selected from 200,- 
000 applications for admission to 
Stuyvesant Town, one of the Metro- 


politan Life Insurance Company’s 
huge new housing developments in 
New York. About 5,500 families now 
live in Stuyvesant Town as their 
neighbors, and when the project is 
finished there will be 8,755 in all. 
But Diana and Jim keep wondering 
about the 191,245 families who didn’t 
get in and how many of them are 
still going the dreary rounds of apart- 
ment hunting. : P 
Stories of the housing shortage by 
this time are trite. Some persons have 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
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had the gall even to deny that there 
is a shortage, pointing to the almost 
unprecedented building activity 
throughout the country during the 
current year. Already talk of glutted 
markets is heard in certain real estate 
circles. The facts, however, show 
that most of this year’s home con- 
struction has been in the luxury 
class—at least as far as price is con- 
cerned. Diana and Jim, both with 
steady, but unexotic white collar jobs, 
could at no length of the imagination 
have afforded one of the $15,000 or 
$20,000 houses available in a New 
Jersey suburb. Nor would they have 
wanted to stretch their budget to the 
near breaking point by tying up their 
future in mortgage payments for the 
sake of a $10,000 love nest on Long 
Island that before the war would 
have been hard to sell for $5,000. 
Diana would rather look forward to 
having a few children on her hands 
than a broken down “match-box.” 


= STORY IS NOT NEW. ALWays IN 
times of a housing need the con- 
struction industry has rushed forward 
to. meet the demands of those who 
can buy a complete house with 
garage and all the latest gadgets. On 
the other hand, government - built 
housing, except for wartime emer- 
gency developments, has necessarily 
concentrated on the lower income 
groups—tamilies who cannot pay rent 
in amounts that would afford the 
builder a profit. 

Left in the middle, in what has 
often been called the “no man’s land 
of housing,” are the countless fami- 
lies of moderate and low-moderate in- 
come who need and want rental 


housing. Diana and Jim, and several- 


thousand others who have had their 
luck, would almost certainly still be 
homeless except for one significant 
development. This has been the com- 
paratively recent interest of the big 
life insurance companies in housing 
- for investment purposes. 

Consider what this has meant in 
one area alone. When the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company’s 
unified neighborhood developments, 
Stuyvesant Town, Peter Cooper Vil- 
lage, and Riverton, are completed this 
year, the company will be landlord of 
more than 2 percent of all family 
dwelling units in New York’s cen- 
tral borough of Manhattan. Yet 
_ ground was broken for these three 
developments less than three years 
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ago. Before that time, Manhattan 
was without any insurance-owned 
housing. In three projects, to house 
a total of 12,482 families, or some 30,- 
000 to 35,000 persons, the company is 
making a dent in the housing short- 
age beyond the dreams of any single 
speculative builder—a dent square in 
the middle of no>iin’s land. 

This is only part of the story of 
the Metropolitan’s ventures in hous- 
ing, but it is enough to indicate the 
possibilities within the power of such 
giant financial organizations to re- 
lieve the housing shortage. By acting 
on them, insurance companies and 
other trustees of public funds can dis- 
charge a twofold obligation—find an 
investment providing a_ satisfactory 
return for the monies in their care, 
and put that money where it will 
serve a socially useful purpose. 

This idea has been taking root. 
Thus far it has produced results in 
the way of insurance-built housing 
by five of our largest life insurance 
companies — the Metropolitan, the 
Prudential Insurance Company, the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
and the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. These institu- 
tions have projects completed or un- 
der construction in seven states— 
Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Virginia, and 
California, with rental accommoda- 
tions for nearly 50,000 families. 

Unfortunately, the promise for ex- 
pansion in this direction in the near 
future is decidedly dim. 


A Rie STORY OF INSURANCE - BUILT 
housing goes back to 1922 when the 
Metropolitan Life, spurred by a state 
legislative committee investigating 
housing needs, announced plans for 
three low-rent garden apartment de- 
velopments to be constructed in Long 
Island City across the East River 
from Manhattan. A first step had to 
be the passage by the state legislature 
of a temporary enabling act, for no- 
where in the country were insurance 
companies allowed to go into this 
form of investment. The city also 
gave the company a “come-on” by 
invoking another law allowing muni- 
cipalities to grant housing corpora- 
tions partial tax exemption. As a re- 
sult, in 1924, fifty-four new apart- 
ment buildings, providing low-rent 
homes for 2,125 families were ready 
for occupancy, the first housing in 


the United States built directly by a 
life insurance company. 

This was the seed, and one or two 
shoots sprang up in the period that 
followed, the largest being the Metro- 
politan’s Parkchester, begun in 1938. 
But nearly twenty years were re- 
quired before the idea really began 
to flower. Stimulation came with de- 
fense and wartime housing needs. 
Postwar housing demands brought 
marked acceleration and a flood 
of enabling legislation, opening the 
field to insurance companies in thirty 
states. Two years ago they began to 
buy up land sites for housing projects 
in urban areas throughout the coun- 
try. Prudential alone acquired land 
holdings in thirteen scattered locali- 
ties. In New York State, savings 
banks caught the fever, and enabling 
amendments were put in the state 
banking laws, land was bought, archi- 
tectural plans drawn, and a few proj- 
ects built. 

Some of these recent efforts have 
been stimulated by special govern- 
ment considerations, notably tax 
freezing and help in land assembly, 
involving fixed rents and a measure 
of government control. Most of them, 
however, were conceived independ- 
ently by the companies that built 
them and are free of any special gov- 
ernment entanglements. Rents range 
from low to high, but the majority 
are within the middle income pock- 
etbook. They have been meeting a 
real need. 


Bes NOW ENTHUSIASM HAS DIED. 
Aside from the current construction 
begun at least a year ago, activity 
has practically ceased. Already some 
insurance companies and savings 
banks are beginning to unload their 
real estate, unimproved. 

The most compelling reason behind 
this sudden loss of enthusiasm is the 
cost of construction. Spiraling ex- 
penses, which make it impossible to 
know in the planning stages of a 
project what the ultimate financial 
outlay will have to be, have fright- 
ened these newcomers back into the 
familiar realms of government bonds 
and gilt-edged securities. They still 
play along with mortgages on other 
builders’ ventures, but as to taking 
the complete risk of building and 
operating, they prefer to wait. 

Whether or not this is justifiable 
is an intricate question. Many per- 
sons close to housing think it is not, 
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as long as there are people all over 
the country whose lives are being 
made miserable by the necessity of 
doubling up with other families, post- 
poning marriages, or living in un- 
healthy, gloomy quarters. 


[oes INSURANCE COMPANIES AND MU- 
tual savings banks are the nation’s 
largest non-government trustees of 
public funds. Therefore, it is argued, 
they might be considered to have a 
moral obligation to put their assets 
where they will serve some socially 
useful purpose. The insurance com- 
panies alone control about $52,000,- 
000,000, the money of people in every 
walk .of life. Under present state 
laws, they could invest a total of $4,- 
000,000,000 in equity housing. Since 
they have put only about $400,000,000 
into housing construction so far, they 
can still go a long way—in fact ten 
times as far. 

It is also pointed out that life in- 
surance policy-holders and savings 
bank depositors, being a huge cross 
section of the American public, are 
as sorely afflicted by the housing 
shortage as the nation as a whole. 
If they realized that they, and not the 
board of directors, were the real own- 
ers of these institutions, they might 
insist that their money be used where 
they need it. It is even being hinted 
that legislative steps could be taken 
to bring this about—to compel the 
investment of a certain portion of in- 
surance resources in new housing. 

One voice of warning comes from 
Frederick H. Allen, member of a pri- 
vate firm of housing consultants in 
New York. At the recent American 
Life Convention in Chicago, Mr. Al- 
len chided the insurance companies 
with their lack, in most cases, of “en- 
trepreneur spirit.” He blamed their 
retrenchment in the housing field on 
the possibility that “the metamorpho- 
sis from mortgage officer to the ag- 
gressive creator of housing has been 
too great.” 

But certainly the problem of costs 
is a hard nut to crack. 

Postwar inflation in the construc- 
tion industry was universally expect- 
ed in view of the pent-up demand 
during long years of inactivity. How- 
ever, as the war drew to a close, per- 
sons familiar with the housing field 
were looking forward to a leveling 


off of construction costs at about a 
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25 percent increase over those of 1939. 
Today, building costs have reached 
the dizzying heights of 125 percent 
over their 1939 level. And no one 
can predict how much they will con- 
tinue to climb. 

The effect that this can have on 
planning a housing project is shown 
by the experience of the Equitable 
with its Clinton Hill apartments in 
Brooklyn, Here three groups of 
buildings, having substantially the 
same accommodations, but built at 
different times within a five-year pe- 
riod, have average rentals of $15, 
$18, and $24 a room. The variations 
reflect the differences in per room 
construction costs. 

Labor unions, contractors, and sup- 
pliers of building materials have all 
become villains in the eyes of many 
who have had painful experiences 
with spiraling costs. But the real cul- 
prit is something more intangible 
than a person or organization. It is 
the congenital instability of the con- 
struction industry. 


Ns THE FEW INSURANCE EXECU- 
tives who believe that housing invest- 
ment should continue at this time is 
Otto L. Nelson, vice-president of the 
New York Life, in charge of its 
housing division. He suggests that 
long range programs involving regu- 
lar yearly equity investments in con- 
struction. on the part of life insurance 
companies and savings banks might 
bring contractors and construction 
workers enough assurance of con- 
tinued activity to allay the fears 
which spiral costs up to prohibitive 
heights and put the skids on demand. 
With such a program, housing invest- 
ments in periods of high costs could 
be offset by similar investments in de- 
flationary times. Trustees of huge 
reserves of public funds, being inter- 
ested in long term returns, says Mr. 
Nelson, may wish to spread their in- 
vestments to achieve such a balance. 

Mr. Nelson believes that insurance 
companies can use their resources not 
only to increase the quantity of avail- 
able housing but also to improve its 
quality. Examples in both directions 
are provided by Fresh Meadows, the 
New York Life’s current 3,000 apart- 
ment project now under construction 
in Long Island. 

In its short career, investment 
housing has produced many a mis- 
take in design deplored by planning 


experts. Comparatively speaking, 


however, life insurance companies 
have been ahead of speculative build- 
ers in their proven ability to produce 
moderate rental housing that is pleas- 
ant to live in. 


Bex in 1924, Merropotitan’s Lone 
Island City Houses were unusual not 
only in their origin but were out- 
standing for the beauty of the interior 
parks around which the buildings are 
grouped, in the conveniently equipped 
and sunny apartments and in the 
combination of these attractions with 
rents that are usually found only in 
haggard, if not actually blighted 
neighborhoods. The rooms are small, 
even cramped, but these apartments, 
it must be remembered, were among 
the earliest architectural’ experiments 
in unified garden neighborhoods, 
with outdoor as well as indoor space 
in mind. Unusual, too, was the fact 
that only 50 percent of the land is 
covered by buildings, in contrast to 
the 70 percent allowed by city regu- 
lations and the 90 to 100 percent 
of many of New York’s “old law” 
tenements. 

In their recent developments, insux- 
ance companies have continued to 
avoid the “gridiron” patterns of rows 
of houses so dear to the hearts of old- 
fashioned speculative builders. How- 
ever, one of their greatest mistakes, 
from the point of view of comfort 
has been made in high land cost 
areas, such as the center of New 
York City, where they have tended to 
compensate for the low percentage of 
land coverage—usually about 25 per- 
cent—by building into the air. For 
instance, the twenty-five blocks of 
the Metropolitan’s Stuyvesant Town 
and Peter Cooper Village, contiguous 
developments in Manhattan, when 
plans are completed will have a popu- 
lation density of about 400 per- 
sons per acre. Even now the whole 
area, with its network of walks, 
grassy plots and playgrounds, has an 
atmosphere somewhat akin to a bee- 
hive. ) 

At the periphery of cities, insur- 
ance companies have, for the most 
part, leaned toward low buildings col- 
lected around parks and forming 
~unified garden neighborhoods. Land 
coverage sometimes runs as low as 10 
percent. 

As examples of this, in Parkfairfax, 
Alexandria, Va., Parkalabrea, in 
Los Angeles, and Parkmerced in San 
Francisco, the Metropolitan’s archi- 
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tects have abandoned  sky-scraping 
towers. for two-story Colonial build- 
ings grouped attractively in spacious 
wooded landscapes. 

Among the most imaginatively de- 
signed of the extremely large develop- 
ments is New York Life’s Fresh 
Meadows. There a variety of heights 
—including duplexes, thirteen-story 
sky-scrapers, and three-story units— 
avoids the monotony that usually 
hangs over unified developments of 
tremendous size. When completed 
almost every apartment will have at 
least two, and some will have three, 
exposures, looking out on a network 
of parks and playgrounds. In the 
landscape, too, monotony is being 
avoided by preserving the natural 
contours of the land and as many 
of its old trees as possible, including 
a natural grove and a patch of thick 
woodland. 


A WORD ABOUT SIZE. For sHEER IM- 
mensity Metropolitan’s Parkchester 
in New York’s Bronx takes the all- 
time prize. Here in this _privately- 
owned city within a city—a maze of 
brick towers, winding streets, ce- 
mented playgrounds and neat parks 
—live 40,000 persons, enough to re- 
populate Poughkeepsie, N. Y., or 
Lynchburg, Va. Completed in 1941, 
the project has 12,272 dwelling units 
and 200 stores, including pharmacies, 
groceries, haberdasheries, restaurants, 
shoe stores, a department store, a 
movie, and dozens of specialized 
shops. 

A taxi-driver has told of taking a 
man to. Parkchester and driving 
around the 171 angularly arranged 
building units for forty-five minutes 
while he tried to identify his home. 
Finally the driver stopped and told 
his fare he’d better get out and walk 
around, it was getting too expensive. 
“T felt sorry for him,” was the cabby’s 
explanation. “He wasn’t even drunk!” 


This story would indicate that big- | 


ness in a housing development is not 
all virtue. However, it does provide 
neighborhood protection, in the sense 
that blight cannot invade from sur- 
rounding areas. It also makes for 
efficiency in operation, up to a certain 
point. But anything bigger than 
Parkchester, say representatives of the 
Metropolitan, would be too unwieldy 
for cne management to handle. 

On the debit side of bigness lie 
other dangers. Unless special facili- 
ties are provided within the develop- 
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Trees left from golf club days bring shade and beauty to a section of 
Fresh Meadows, built by the New York Life Insurance Company in Queens 


ment, the inhabitants are apt to feel 
cut off from the community activities 
that normally go on in churches, 
schools, and other meeting places. 
Parkchester, for instance, with 40,000 
inhabitants, provides no meeting place 
within its buildings other than a few 


rooms over a restaurant managed by 


a concessionaire. Scout troops, hobby 
clubs, political units or any other 
groups that are apt to spring up in 
a- normal community must go else- 
where for their activities. 

The complete ownership of a com- 
munity of this size by one private or- 
ganization gives pause to the thought- 
ful. Tenants testify as to the Metro- 
politan’s excellent maintenance service 
of apartments, parks and playgrounds. 
This is fortunate, for they have no 
voice in managing for themselves. 
Tenant committees have been discour- 
aged, and the management reserves 
the right—always necessary to good 
management—to make what regula- 
tions are necessary to the comfort of 


the whole. But this extends out into 


the streets. Evén during the recent 


political campaign, it was forbidden 
to pass out pamphlets within the con- 
fines of this privately owned city. 

The term “unified neighborhood,” 
so popular with planners, here applies 
only to physical appearance. With 
none of the facilities or stimulation of 
a normal neighborhood, a home in 
Parkchester, while comfortable, be- 
comes just another apartment in a 
vast maze within the greater vastness 
of New York City. 


I. ADDITION TO SUCH DISADVANTAGES 
of their own, the tenants of Stuyves- 
ant Town and the adjoining Peter 
Cooper Village have an even more 
serious problem. This derives from 
the fact that a public school and a 
parochial school torn down with the 
old Gas House slums to make way 
for the modern “villages,” have not 
been replaced. Though so far these 
projects are only partly inhabited, 
neighborhood schools are already 
overcrowded. Most of the children 
in the projects are still tots, being the 
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offspring of veterans and their wives. 
But in two or three years the ma- 
jority will be of school age. 

Since 30,000 people will soon be liv- 
ing where 11,000 lived in the old Gas 
House District days, the need for a 
new school is obvious. This the city 
plans to build nearby. However, 
since the company has refused to al- 
low it to be located centrally within 
the project, many of the children will 
have considerable distance to go and 
all will have to cross main arteries of 
city traffic. 

In this connection, too, Fresh Mead- 
ows can be held up as a shining ex- 
ample. Here the city has constructed 
a modern school on six acres donated 
by the insurance company. And 
here too, community life will be en- 
couraged by the availability of eight 
meeting rooms within the develop- 
ment. A supervised nursery school, 
several laundries equipped with auto- 
matic washing machines, a commu- 
nity house, and three shopping cen- 
ters indicate that the planners were 
thinking of the lives of their tenants 
as well as a roof over their heads. 


(re. OF PLANNING IN INSURANCE 
company projects usually hasten to 
express recognition of the companies’ 
achievements in providing comfort- 
able living accommodations at rent- 
als generally well under those in other 
housing of like standard. Parkchester, 
with all its faults, asks an average 
rent of only $16 a room per month. 

Their interest in long-term invest- 
ment, rather than in quick, spectac- 
ular profits has been one reason why 
life insurance companies have been 
able to offer good housing at such 
rents. With great assets on hand, 
they do not have the expense of fi- 
nancing in which speculative builders 
are necessarily involved. 

Today the availability of govern- 
ment insurance of first mortgages 
through the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. makes it possible for 
builders of non-luxury housing to get 
90 percent loans, thus largely elim- 
inating the necessity for high interest 
junior mortgages. However, even 
with FHA in the picture, speculators’ 
rents must cover interest plus profits, 
as well as amortization, depreciation, 
and maintenance. On the other hand, 
in housing built directly by financial 
institutions, no loans are involved, so 
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that profit and interest are one. 

Housing experts estimate that the 
difference of one percent in interest 
charge now means the difference of 
$2 per room per month in rent. Thus 
the financial scaffolding that was 
used in the construction of his home 
has a continuing impact on the ten- 
ant’s pocketbook. 

Where partial tax exemption and 
the use of the city’s power of eminent 
domain are involved, non-speculative 
housers have a decided advantage. 
Housing experts estimate that such 
tax exemption when passed on to the 
tenant saves him an average of $4 
per room per month on his rent. 


TES PRACTICE OF OFFERING SPECIAL 
government considerations to lure 
housing corporations to: build dates 
back to the shortage after World War 
I. Because Metropolitan’s Long Island 
City Houses had the advantage of 
partial tax exemption for ten years, 
the company could charge low rents 
and still make a good return. Rents 
for these Houses were set at an aver- 
age of $9 a room per month. Though 
tax exemption no longer applies, the 
original investment has been amor- 
tized to a point where low rents still 
pay off. 

A new wrinkle to encourage hous- 
ing. was introduced in the early thir- 
ties when the Prudential Insurance 
Company initiated two projects in 
Newark, N. J—the first slum clear- 
ance program to be undertaken any- 
where by a life insurance society. 
Under special permissive legislation, 
the city used its condemnation powers 
to assemble the necessary land and 
sell it to the company—at a consider- 
able saving over what the company 
would have had to pay if it could 
have procured the land at all in the 
open market. Asa result some of the 
most dilapidated~houses in Newark’s 
slums were demolished ‘to make way 
for two groups of model homes—the 
Douglass - Harrison Apartments for 
Negroes and the Chellis Austin 
Apartments for whites. Their rents 
hit an average of slightly more than 
$9 and $12 per month respectively. 


For years the original rentals—only~ 


slightly increased during the past 
year — provided families of low in- 
come with comfortable homes. 
Both Stuyvesant ‘Town and River- 
ton, the Metropolitan’s current slum 


clearance projects in New York were 


built under a “come-on” law passed 


by the New York State legislature in 
1943. Known as the Redevelop- 
ment Companies Law, this measure 
empowers cities to assemble land in 
blighted areas for housing corpora- 
tions and to grant twenty-five years 
tax exemption on new housing built 
on the land after the slums have been 
cleared. 


I. OTHER WORDS, THE EIGHTEEN BLOCKS 
of Stuyvesant Town, to hold thirty- 
five modern twelve and thirteen story 
fire-proof, elevator buildings, will be 
taxed for a quarter of a century on 
the basis of an assessment made when 
the area was covered with cold-water 
flats and gas tanks. Moreover, the 
fact that the land was assembled by 
the city has kept the company’s cost 
of acquiring the site at a minimum. 
Consequently, rents at Stuyvesant 
Town can average $17 a room per 
month—and are fixed at this average 
by agreement with the city—while in 
the adjoining Peter Cooper Village, 
built without tax exemption or city 
land assembly, rents average $30. 
“Their rooms may be somewhat big- 
ger, but they don’t have that much 
more than we have,” said a Stuy- 
vesant Town tenant recently of her 
neighbors’ rents. 

This gift of the city, which will 
amount over the years to some $50, 
000,000 in uncollected taxes for Stuy- 
vesant Town alone, is a bone of con- 
tention among housers and housing 
theorists. On the one hand, stand 
those who maintain that the city is 
not actually losing money by the ex- 
emption for, they say, if Stuyvesant 
Town had not been built the old as- 
sessment would remain the basis of 
taxation. Moreover, they add, the old 
neighborhood had-a large proportion 
of tax delinquencies which were un- 
collected. 

On the other hand, stand those 
persons who argue that if government 
subsidies are to be given to profit- 
making organizations, they should be 
granted directly—perhaps in the form 
of land—so that the taxpayers will 
realize what is involved. The object- 
ors to tax-exemption also point out 
that no one can predict what will 
occur in the next twenty-five years, 
nor what taxable improvements 
might have been made on the site 
without city bait. To this, the re- 
joinder is: “But good housing is’ 
needed’ now’. sie, | 

(Continued on page 487) _ 
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Beoornore ON HOUSING PROJECTS—extracted from 
the address “The Goals of Planning,” delivered by Mr. Mumford 
before the National Planning Conference of the American Society 


of Planning Officials, New York City, October 11. 


“Mere Survival Is Not a Goal” 


LEWIS MUMFORD 


Ghee DO WE NEED IN THE WAY OF CITY DEVELOPMENT 
to meet the requirements of human growth at every 
stage, from the cradle to the grave? 

I'd begin by asking what we need for the family; what 
we need for the mother and child? How much of our 
planning has been considered in terms of how to make a 
mother’s life happy in the bringing up of children? Do the 
great housing developments, with their thirteen stories of 
brick-and-glass, make any sense in terms of a child’s en- 
vironment—of the need of a child for a friendly, interest- 
ing, protective world, a world built to the child’s measure—a 
world that he can understand in his relationship with his 
mother, with his little playmates? 

There is more of what the child requires in the unplanned 
open country than in the most expensive and fancy urban 
environment, even including the asphalted playgrounds, be- 
cause an asphalt playground is, by itself, hostile to a child’s 
needs. He needs earth to feel; he needs stones to build with 
and throw around. In the interests of order and unbroken 
windows, we remove such things, as far as possible from his 
environment. The environment we create for him and for 
his mother is essentially hostile to domestic interests. Any- 
thing representing the human needs of the family in the 
neighborhood is very far to seek except in unplanned dis- 
tricts. 

What shall we do for the adolescent? The adolescent 
is no longer confined to the neighborhood; he makes friend- 
ships and reaches out beyond it, friendships in school and in 
other parts of the city. He begins to have a social life, 
begins the process of courtship which will end up, finally, 
in marriage. What does our planning look like in terms 
of the adolescent? 

He needs three things critically at that stage with the 
strong awakening of the erotic impulse. He has a great 
need for beauty. He has a kind of need for order in the 
environment, to temper some of his hot instinctive drives 
and to give him a goal beyond them. He also needs oppor- 
tunities for courtship, and when I see magnificent open 
plains, great sweeping parkways, windy esplanades, I ask 
myself, Where is the courting in this community to be done? 
Will it have to be done in some little road-house off in 
the corner of nowhere, beyond the suburbs, or will it be 
possible for lovers to walk arm in arm and see each other in 
priyacy in this planned arrangement? How many hiding 
places have you given to lovers, in the course of a planning 
world, during the last thirty years? 

I go on from adolescence to maturity. It is a shame that 
we create factory districts without places where the 
workers could indulge in recreational diversions and 
social gatherings. If we are going to provide for the needs 
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of the whole man, all the obligations that the worker has 
in the way of political life, toward his own union and 
organization of the plant, should take place convenient to 
the place where he works. When we plan for the whole 
human being, we must not segregate work completely from 
our residential districts. And similarly, when we think 
of the whole human life, we must introduce into the 
industrial district a certain number of domestic elements. 
We must have schools and museums close to the industrial 
workers, so that a long journey at the end of the day will 
not be required for their use. 

The city of the mature person is a very wide place. If 
we plan it correctly, it will be a true sample of the world. 
There will be the utmost variety of human beings living 
side by side, cooperating with each other, coming into con- 
flict with each other, but actually having an effect on each 
other all the time. That is what good planning will produce. 


G&)e PRESENT TYPE OF PLANNING IS ESSENTIALLY A ONESIDED 
materialist type. We need a different type which considers the 
interrelation of men and women as being one of the most 
essential factors in their growth. If we are to produce an 
orderly world, if we are to produce the type of government 
capable of setting the world in order, we must produce an 
urban environment which will foster the functions which 
depend upon social cooperation at every stage in the human 
being’s development. 

And now I come to old age—one of the spots that has 
been most completely neglected by planning. As a result 
of our advances in health we now have a larger proportion 
of old people than ever before. And for them we have suc- 
ceeded in making life so impoverished, so destitute, that it’s 
a strange thing that they have the tenacity to hold on. 

We must restore in the community the active relationship 

of the old with the young, which is now excluded from the 
home. We should plan our homes for the aged not in great 
institutions but in small communities. We should place them 
not by themselves, segregated among the dying, but among 
the young, among the active, among the vital. We should 
have old people in every housing development, well-housed, 
well-looked-after, either independently or in units which are 
run for their benefit. Such planning would restore their 
usefulness—the old make excellent “baby-sitters,” for example 
—and therewith restore their sense of self-respect and pur- 
posefulness. ' 
To plan for mere physical survival is not enough. For 
survival is defeat unless there is life and growth, and life 
and growth demand that we shall begin with the human 
being first. 
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The Price Crisis 


High living costs and inflation remain to plague the next administration; 
a program for climbing down is here presented, but doing it takes courage. 


Pees AND OUR FEARS ELECTED THE 
80th Congress two years ago, 
and high prices were a major issue in 
the presidential campaign. Arm-wav- 
ing and finger-pointing on the price 
issue by Mr. Truman were artfully 
dodged by Mr. Dewey. But the is- 
sue remains to plague and bedevil 
the President even as the brazen 
jumble of eager promises fades down 
the corridors of yesterday. 

President Truman blamed the high 
cost of living on the 80th Congress 
and charged, in Bryanesque phrases, 
that “big-business Republicans have 
begun to nail the American consumer 
to the wall with spikes of greed.” He 
assured us that the Democrats con- 
sistently take “the course that leads 
to prosperity.” 

The promise of promises, the one 
next in order to the world’s uneasy 
yearning for peace, was uttered by 
Mr. Dewey at Salt Lake City during 
the campaign. “We shall see to it that 
depression and mass unemployment 
will never return to blight our land.” 
The promises made to catch votes 
now perch above the White House 
door, to confront our Executive. 
What about them? Or, as the board 
chairman of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association inquired during 
the campaign—“How to get down off 
our high price shelf without breaking 
a leg?” It will be the neatest of 
tricks. . 

How high is up? The butcher, the 
baker, and their allies have taken us 
to coin’s school. The lessons are bit- 
ter. Hamburger—that ubiquitous, fat- 
laden substitute for hon- 
est meat—averages more 
than 60 cents at retail 
throughout the nation. 
The February 1943 price 
was about half that sum. 
(Federal Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics apparently 
Saw no reason to sample 
the price of hamburger 
prior to the war and the 
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housewives’ first travail at the meat 
counter.) 

The price of white bread averages 
14 cents across the nation, as low as 
9 cents and as high as 18 cents in 
some cities. But this wax-wrapped, 
pasty symbol of the staff of life has 
risen 75 percent in price since August 
1939. 

And the butter we would like to 
spread so thickly on each pale slice 
exceeded 90 cents a pound during the 
past summer, three times as high as 
the price charged in August 1939, 
though in October it showed a drop 
of as much as 20 cents a pound in 
many places. 

Take coffee and sugar. Today cof- 
fee averages higher than 50 cents a 
pound, more than double the August 
1939 price. Sugar? It sells for over 
9 cents a pound, almost 80 percent 
higher than in August 1939. 

The 1939 food bill looks fantasti- 
cally low to eyes dazzled by current 
prices. Here is a list of New York 
City food prices for 1939. Tell it over, 
sadly, nostalgically, as I have done: 


Butter, 1 Ib 33 cents 
Milk, 1 qt. 6” 
Bread (the old 18 oz. loaf) LOns2” 
Eggs (large, white, Grade A), 

1 doz. 40 ” 
Pork chops, 1 Ib. eyoy 
Porterhouse steak, 1 Ib. AS ie 
Fowl, per lb, (314-Ib, bird) 29 ” 
Potatoes, 1 Ib, 2 
Lettuce, 48-size head 9 ” 
Coffee, 1 Ib, ZN, 277. 


In sum, our bill for these ten major 
food items would have been $2.36. 
By the beginning of this year, New 
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—By an associate professor of economics at Brooklyn 
College, who doubles as lecturer in graduate economics 
at Columbia University, Mr. Loft also has taught at 
the University of Chicago, has written “The Printing 
Trades” and numerous articles on labor problems, and 
served variously during the war with the Regional War 
Labor Board and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Yorkers were paying $5.18, more than 
twice as much for the same market 


basket. 


WV E WHO ORDINARILY SHRINK FROM 
the dull mysteries of numbers and 
averages, gaze in fascination as the 
price statistics climb the steep walls 
of the economists’ graphs. In terms 
of the prices prevailing in 1935-39, the 
mid-1948 index of retail prices for 
goods and services bought by moder- 
ate income families in large cities 
stood at 171.7. In short, retail prices 
as most of us know them have risen 
about 75 per cent since August 1939. 
Over the same period (August 1939 
to June 1948) wholesale prices have 
more than doubled. Wholesale mar- 
kets have responded thus to the press 
of enterprisers seeking to rush goods 
to booming consumer markets. The 
businessmen in optimistic mood have 
bid up the cost of their supplies and 
factory services, in expectation of 
easy sales at favorable prices. 

In a day when businessmen set 
their prices almost wholly in terms 
of costs, real or padded, this dispar- 
ity in the rise of retail and wholesale 
prices will come as a shock to those 
who have forgotten the harsh reali- 
ties of buyers’ markets. The lack of 
proportion in the rise of retail and 
wholesale prices, while it is to be ex- 
pected, spells trouble for many a pro- 
ducer. And economic trouble has 
the unhappy faculty of multiplying. 

Another kernel of potential distress 


in our markets involves the uneven © 


rates at which retail 
prices have risen. While 
as we have seen, retail 
prices in general have 
gone up approximately 
75 percent since August 
1939, food prices have 


ing prices have gone up 
about 96° percent, house- 


more than doubled in. 
the same period. Cloth-— 
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furnishings about 94 percent, rents 
about 12 percent. Average gas and 
electric rates have dropped by about 
5 percent, but ice and fuel (including 
basic coal and oil) have risen by more 
than 70 percent. 

The disparities in wholesale price 
movements are even greater. This 
is a higgledy-piggledy picture that re- 
flects many differences in economic 
and political factors in various mar- 
kets. What concerns us at this mo- 
ment is the grand entrepreneurial 
battle that is developing as different 
industrial groups struggle with one 
another over the consumer’s dollar. 
The disparity in price rises, no less 
than the brute fact of price increases, 
serves to intensify our inflationary 
stresses and strains. Who can tell 
precisely which market will be de- 
serted first by consumers bled white? 
Who can tell exactly how the news 
of trouble somewhere will influence 
the decisions of businessmen every- 
where? 

It is well to remember, if reminder 
is necessary after the campaign, that 
we have never restrained ourselves 
from playing politics with prices. The 
termination of OPA controls in 1946 
has left a sad mark upon our price 
structure. It is useless at this date to 
discuss the advantages we might have 
derived from bringing that program 
of price controls to a gradual end in 
some later, more seasonable day. OPA 
was ended, willy-nilly. Many of us 
can recall, however, the reckless as- 
surance of the National Association 
of Manufacturers in July 1946 that 
“if OPA is permanently discontinued, 
the production of goods will mount 
rapidly and, through free competi- 
tion, prices will quickly adjust them- 


selves to levels that consumers are _ 


willing to pay.” 

Of course it could be argued that 
since goods are obviously moving in 
trade, consumers are willing to pay 
current prices. But that argument is 
specious. We know better. We know 
that the consumer’s ability to buy, 
eager as he may be, is being pain- 
fully contracted by recent movements 
of prices and wages. 


J UNE 1946 Is A GOOD POINT OF DE- 
parture to keep in mind. For prac- 
tical purposes, OPA had given up the 
ghost then. The level of workers’ 


real earnings had dropped since the _ 


end of the war in the previous year. 
The stoppage of war production and 
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the transfer of workers to peacetime 
production involved appreciable losses 
in pay, largely due to down-grading 
and reduced overtime. 

In the winter of 1945-46 the unions 
achieved their first postwar round of 
Wage increases. But this adjustment, 
added to the reopening of peacetime 


This market basket in July 1 


948 
spilled out of an index of retail 
food prices of a record 216.8, 
taking the 1935-39 base as 100. 


production, failed to raise average 
weekly earnings in manufacturing 
to the level reached during the war. 
Those weekly earnings did begin to 
climb upward again in 1946, but it 
was not long before the removal of 
OPA controls allowed consumer 
prices to rise at a greater rate. 

Between 1939 and June 1946, the 
cost of living had risen by one third. 
Truly, that was a modest change in 
the course of a herculean war effort. 
Weekly earnings in manufacturing 
rose to $43.31, an increase of about 
80 percent during the same period. 
Since wages had outstripped the’ in- 
crease in the cost of living, the real 
value of workers’ income had risen. 
In the brief two years since June 1946, 
the cost of living has bounded up- 
ward by close to 30 percent. By mid- 
1948, weekly earnings in manufac- 
turing reached $52.95, an increase of 
about 23 percent during the preced- 
ing two years. In short, the postwar 
inflationary rise in prices has cut 
sharply into the real income of work- 
ers. A continuation of the lag in 
workers’ income behind the boom- 
ing price level can pinch our vaunted 
mass markets to the point of extinc- 
tion. 

But, you say, this is the inflationary 
picture in its broad aspects. What in 
fact does it cost a worker’s family to 
live these days? Consider a family of 
four: the husband, aged 38, engaged 
in moderately heavy work; the wife, 
aged 36, a homemaker who “does all 
her own work”; and two children, 


-a boy of 13 in high school, and a girl 


of 8 in grade school. They are the 


well-known John and Jane Doe’s, 
representative of many Americans. 
Consider them living in a separate 
house or apartment, with no other 
family dependents. 

Locate this worker’s family in any 
one of 34 large cities. Inquire into 
the cost to them of a living level that 
may be described as “the minimum 
necessary to provide family health, 
worker efficiency, nurture of children, 
and social participation by all mem- 
bers of the family.” This is not an 
“ideal” budget or one based on what 
a family should have. Neither is it 
a budget that would provide mere 
physical or emergency subsistence. It 
is an attempt by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to represent a decent stand- 
ard of living for the current period. 

A few specific examples of the items 
and quantities allowed will illustrate 
the modest level of this family’s bud- 
get. For the four, nine pounds of 
low-cost meat cuts are provided a 
week, or a little over two pounds a 
person. This is about two thirds of 
the per capita consumption of meat in 
the United States in 1946. The cloth- 
ing allowance for the husband pro- 
vides for a new overcoat once every 
seven years. The wife is given two 
house dresses a year, but her coat 
must last four years. The father and 
daughter have their teeth cleaned 
only one year out of three. A coin 
box telephone is used a little oftener 
than once every three days. No mar- 
gin in income exists for savings other 
than the provision of $85 for one life 
insurance policy. The house or 
apartment has five rooms, including 
kitchen and bath, with modern 
plumbing, heating, and lighting. 


fe M1D-1947, THIS WORKER'S FAMILY 
needed as much as $3,450 to live in 
Washington, and as little as $3,000 to 
live in New Orleans. In New York 
City, the cost of equivalent living 
was $3,350 at that time. In the twelve 
months following June 1947, the cost 
of living rose by 8 percent in New 
York. Thus, this worker’s family 
budget now involves an annual in- 
come of about $3,600 in New York, 
or close to $70 a week. 

But how many families have the 
wherewithal to live at this level? 
Certainly, most workers in manufac- 
turing industries (typically urbanites) 
could not provide their families with 
this way of life, unassisted. They 
earned $1.32 an hour in June of this 
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year. Assuming in liberal fashion a 
work year of 2,000 hours, their earn- 
ings would average about $2,650, far 
less than the adjusted budget require- 
ments in the large cities. 

This material level of living was 
also unattainable for the bulk of 
American families in 1947. The most 
recent survey of consumer finances 
by the Federal Reserve System’s 
Board of Governors shows that half 
of all American families received less 
than $2,500 in 1947. In contrast, the 
1947 family budget figures in large 
cities ranged, as we have seen, from 
$3,000 upward. In the country as a 
whole, close to 60 percent of all 
families received less than $3,000 in 
the way of income during 1947. 

Wages and family income have 
risen in recent years, and by appre- 
ciable amounts. But inflation has 
tantalized our citizens with visions 
of material goals that flee with the 
horizon. 

We fought a war in an all-encom- 
passing fashion that has wrenched 
the entire economy. In good part, the 
money spent to prosecute the war re- 
mains to swell the channels of trade 
to dangerously high value levels. 


lk A POCKETBOOK WAY, WE ALL KNOW 
that the federal government taxed 
heavily to finance the war. But the 
federal Treasury also borrowed un- 
precedented sums to cover our mili- 
tary commitments. The federal debt 
amounted to a mere $49 billion at the 
end of June 1941. By the end of 
1945 it had reached the astronomical 
level of $278 billion. By the end of 
last June, the Treasury had succeeded 
in retiring some of that debt, but it 
still totals some $252 billion. 

Large portions of this debt have 
been held by the banks. In the case 
of the member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System, these government ob- 
ligations could be used to secure loans 
from the Federal Reserve Banks. The 
net result has been an_ extensive 
monetization of the government debt, 
inflating the available amount of 
money and credit. And the banks 
have been exceedingly busy. Demand 
deposits, a fairly good indication of 
the amount of: credit created by the 
commercial banks for business use, 
rose from $37 billion to $83 billion 
between June 1941 and the end of the 
first quarter of 1948. 

In addition to the rise in bank 


- 
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credit, which forms the bulk of our 
exchange medium, money in circula- 
tion has risen more than threefold 
to $28 billion since 1939. This mone- 
tary congestion spawns easy increases 
in inventory profits and prices of ul- 
timate sale. In the year preceding 
June 1948, for example, physical pro- 
duction in manufacturing rose by 4 
percent, but the wholesale prices at 
which these goods sold rose by 13 
percent. 


Dae THE YEARS THAT HAVE 
elapsed since the war’s end, American 
consumers have gone into debt more 
rapidly than in any period in our his- 
tory. Between the end of 1944 and 
mid-1948, consumer credit has more 
than doubled, reaching $14 billion. 
About one out of every four custom- 
ers bought on the installment plan 
in 1947 as compared with one out of 
every seven or eight in 1946. But 
the output of consumers’ durable 
goods is not growing apace. With a 
rise of 85 percent in durable goods in 
1946 there was an increase of 65 per- 
cent in installment credit. In 1947 
installment credit rose 55 percent but 
durables rose by but one third. The 
increases in credit have outstripped 
the expansion in output of goods. 
As we have seen, the sudden ac- 
celeration in price rises after June 
1946 is more than a coincidence. The 
OPA program of rationing and price 
controls had been an influential fac- 
tor in restraining prices. Its prema- 
ture termination in mid-1946 created 
irreparable damage by exposing a 
price structure weakened by wartime 
stresses to buccaneering of the worst 
sort. Markets in which supply was 
temporarily restricted and demand 
was swollen with years of wartime 
denial were ripe for price raiding. 
Why, one may ask, is a market of 
this sort considered morally superior 
to the black market of OPA days? 
For a while, in February of this 
year, the inflationary plateau of the 
commodity markets quaked. Grain 
prices broke badly, with wheat plum- 
meting 60 to 70 cents a bushel. This 
movement shook the confidence of 
enterprisers in general. However, by 
March-April the changing economic 
outlook indicated that prices would 
continue to rise. During the harrow- 
ing days when the issue was in doubt, 
the farmers’ courage was sustained 
by the assurance of parity-price loans. 
This assurance, even in the ab- 


sence of actual government buying, 
is an important psychological spring- 
board in the farmers’ quest for the 
main chance. The farm-price support 
program appears to be a permanent 
government fixture, since both Demo- 
crats and Republicans outdo one an- 
other in professing tenderness for the 
farmers in this highly practical man- 
ner. ‘The present formula commits 
the government to buy such basic 
commodities as. cotton, wheat, and 
corn, in order to set a price on farm 
products which will give to the 
farmer the same amount of non-farm 
goods, per unit of his product, that 
his crops were able to buy for him 
during 1910-14. By 1950, the Aiken 
law will reduce the plumpness of the 
rural cushion, but, for the present, 
parity-price supports continue. 


le IS ARGUED, OF COURSE, THAT FARM- 
ers are now getting peak prices for 
their meat and dairy products, with- 
out aid of price supports. Milk, for 
example, was selling for $5.08 a 
hundred pounds in September, $1.53 
above its support level. Butterfat was 
selling at 75.6 cents a pound, with 
support at 56.5 cents. But cotton at 
30.94 cents a pound was approaching 
the support price of 28.79 cents. And 
wheat was selling for $1.97 a bushel, 
3 cents below the price at which the 
farmers, if they chose, could sell thei 
crop to the government, or take a loan 
against the wheat from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

For the most part, the worldwide 
cry for bread, rather than price sup- 
port, seems to have been the immedi- 
ate cause of the farmer’s good for- 
tune. But the certainty of price sup- 
port has placed the farmer in a very 
powerful bargaining position in his 
markets of sale. His is the psycho- 
logical advantage. He need be in 
no great haste to sell, since the gov- 
ernment will bail him out at favor- 
able price levels in any event. The 
farmers thus have achieved the sel- 
lers’ dream. And, of course, the pres- 
ent program of price supports will 


maintain farm prices at unduly high - 


levels and exclude the consumer from 
much direct benefit from this year’s 


~record harvests. 


Since the money is jingling briefly 
in our pockets, it is not difficult to re- 
call the recent reduction in federal 
income taxes. In terms of the world 
situation as well as our own domestic 
economy, this was a reckless bit of 
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politics. Insofar as added purchas- 
ing power was poured into the swol- 
len stream of money in circulation, 
prices today are higher than they 
otherwise would have been. 


es ARE MANY SPECIFIC ALTER- 
natives that confront the new admin- 
istration on the price front. There 
are, however, two broad choices to be 
made, assuming a maintenance of 
peace. One is the adoption of a 
hands-off attitude which, in the face 
of rising prices teetering in delicate 
imbalance and increasing consumer 
grumbling, would amount to political 
folly. Studied negligence courts de- 
pression and mass unemployment 
which will be attributed inevitably to 
the inaction of the new administra- 
tion. 

The other choice involves the se- 
lection and prosecution of a positive 
anti-inflationary program. 

The latter choice will require po- 
litical wisdom and, more, the courage 
to withstand the cries of protest from 
privileged groups. In the event of this 
choice, Washington will swarm with 
lobbyists, registered and unregistered, 
to ward off fatal shocks to their par- 
ticular interests. An  antiflationary 
program of any consequence at this 
late date is bound to step on numer- 
ous toes—hard. Let us examine seven 
factors in such a program. 


1. Our political commitments to 
world peace must be fulfilled. That 
means a full continuation of the ex- 
penditures under the European Re- 
covery Program. It means further 
that we must continue to make heavy 
expenditures for military prepared- 
ness. In~an unsettled world, it is 
doubly necessary for us to measure up 
to our responsibilities. These réquire- 
ments will swell the federal budget 


for years to come. During the past 


summer, President Truman fixed a 
ceiling of $15 billion (114 times the 
total federal budget of 1939) on de- 
fense ‘spending for the coming fiscal 
year. Last month, the budget plan- 
ners in the defense departments de- 
cided after efforts at restraint that it 
was impossible, in the face of mount- 
ing world tension, to remain within 
the presidential limits. 


2. It is none the less imperatively 


necessary to retire dramatic propor- 
tions of the federal debt. This debt 
has heaped fuel upon the fires of in- 
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flation. Therefore, the federal income 
tax reductions that went into effect 
last May should be rescinded. Bitter 
as the prospect may be, the pre-May 
levels of taxation should be raised 
and we should cast about for addi- 
tional sources of tax revenue. 

The federal goyernment’s “social” 
budget should jxaibe sacrificed un- 
duly to the monetary necessity of a 
balanced budget. Social security taxes 
for old age and survivors’ insurance 
should be raised immediately to the 
level originally scheduled in 1939. In 
other words, the joint wage and pay- 
roll taxes of 2 percent on annual earn- 
ings up to $3,000 should be raised to 
5 percent. These taxes are not levied 
progressively, but they will serve for 
the moment to put additional brakes 
upon spending and, in addition, to 
place old age insurance in a sounder 
position, in view of hesitant con- 


PURCHASING POWER of your 


dollar—now at a new low since 1914 
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From “Our National Debt and_the National Wel- 
fare,” National Debt Series, Number 7, by the 
Committee on Public Debt Policy 


gressional commitments concerning 
the financing of social security. 

The direct fashion in which price 
levels are raised by the current levy 
of more than $7 billion in federal ex- 
cise taxes constitutes another fiscal 
contribution to inflation. On social 
grounds alone, we have long been 
delinquent in failing to supplant 
these levies with other taxes that place 
the burden of running government 
more in accordance with ability to 
pay. Our current bedevilment with 
inflation sharpens the necessity for 
reducing the reliance of the federal 
government on excise taxes and the 
like. Here is a quest in which the 
various states may well join. In New 
York State alone, for example, $245 
million or about one third of the 
state’s tax receipts come at present 
from excises upon consumption. 


3. It 1s destrable to empower the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System to impose steep sec- 
ondary reserve requirements upon its 
member banks. (Retirement of blocks 
of the national debt alone may have 
little effect upon the lending activi- 
ties of the commercial banks.) This 
is the considered recommendation of 
Marriner S. Eccles which is viewed 
with horror by the bankers. But the 
banks, speaking in terms of results, 
have done little to curtail the expan- 
sion of business loans. The move- 
ment of outstanding loans to an un- 
precedented $46 billion at the start of 
September raises the serious question 
of what 15,000 banks under private 
control have done in feeding infla- 
tion. -In short, the time for futile 
voluntary programs of credit reduc- 
tion is past. 

We are told, upon eminent bank- 
ing authority, that it is necessary to 
exercise care in the potential applica- 
tion of anti-inflationary controls. It is 
suavely stated, for example, that the 
Federal Reserve Board ought not to 
raise reserve requirements for fear 
of drastic monetary deflation. Inci- 
dentally, raising legal reserve require- 
ments would seriously curtail the 
lending power of the banks and con- 
stitute. a threat, we are told, to their 
“sood earnings from sound loans and 
investments.” It is precisely this busi- 
ness-as-usual attitude in the face of 
inflationary threats that is most dis- 
turbing in the bankers’ position. 

Of course, the banks contrive to 
identify their interests with those of 
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the public welfare. But the bankers 
want to be left alone at a time when 
that is most dangerous, as the moye- 
ments in outstanding loans so clearly 
demonstrate. They have the effront- 
ery to face both ways. While asking 
for limitations upon the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s power to vary reserve 
requirements in fulfillment of an ob- 
vious responsibility to control the 
creation of credit, the bankers seek 
an end to the board’s pegging opera- 
tions in the bond markets. In the 
latter connection, the Federal Reserve 
has implemented the Treasury’s low 
interest policy by buying and thus 
supporting the price of government 
bonds. 

The bankers are correct in pointing 
out that Federal Reserve government 
bond buying results in expanded 
credit. More, such open market pur- 
chases negate increased reserve re- 
quirements. But the bankers seek the 
best of two worlds: they would ef- 
fectively hobble the power of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to limit the mak- 
ing of profitable loans and, by remov- 
ing the peg from the government 
bond miarket, the interest return upon 
the national debt so extensively held 
by the banks in time would be 
allowed to rise. 

Proper public policy calls both for 
the imposition of steeper reserve re- 
quirements and a reversal of the Fed- 
eral Reserve policy of open-market 
buying. These credit controls, along 
with others, should be imposed with 
due regard for the risks involved. 
At this stage, calculated risks are no 
longer fit subjects for contemplation. 
They must be undertaken in the same 
spirit in which the restrictions upon 
installment credit buying were re- 
cently restored. 


4. We should retmpose excess prof- 
its taxes. Corporate profits, incident- 
-ally, were running at the annual rate 
of $20 billion after taxes in the first 
quarter of this year, or twice the war 
time peak and four times the 1939 
rate. What is»currently important is 
the way in which profit margins so 
often add extra leverage to price in- 
creases. For example, a pair of men’s 
shoes costing $5 in 1939 sold at the 
end of 1947 “for” $10.58. Costs in- 
creased, indeed, at every stage in the 
production of those shoes, But profits 
increased at a rate 24 times that of 
costs. 


¢ 


The proper rate of return upon 
business net worth, in the light of 
the public interest at the moment, is 
one which acts as an effective incent- 
ive to produce heavily. When profits 
fail to act in this manner and tend, 
rather, to intensify price inflation, the 
time has come to impose limitations. 
The lifting of the excess profits taxes 
in the postwar years has not solved 
our production problem. The reim- 
position of these taxes will assure, in 
some degree, a removal of leverage 
in price increases. 


5. Collusion of the sort that 1s de- 
signed to suspend competitive threats 
to high prices at the consumer's ex- 
pense, must be vigorously attacked 
by a rejuvenated Antitrust Division 
in the Department of Justice. ‘The 
temptation for business interests to 
come to some agreement not to un- 
settle prices grows as those prices rise 
to uneasy peaks. Our prohibitions 
of trade restraint ought to be ex- 
tended to cover deliberate restrictions 
of output by those giant corporations 
that act individually as bellwethers in 
setting prices. It was an ironic re- 
flection upon the promised effect of 
increased production on high prices 
to note in the September newspapers 
an announcement that the Interna- 
tional Shoe Company, one of the larg- 
est manufacturers in its field, was re- 
ducing its output of men’s shoes “be- 
cause of lower production require- 
ments.” 

What did you pay for your last pair 
of shoes? 


6. In view of the movement of 
prices before and after OPA, as we 
have noted, the need to reinstate pub- 
lic price controls is abundantly clear. 
Price controls should extend to all 
scarce industrial commodities as well 
as to all items that affect the consum- 
er’s cost of living. Provision should 
be made at the outset to modify and 
ultimately to lift those controls when 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers finds supplies in different 
markets sufficiently high to make a 
safe transition to free pricing. Ra- 
tioning, allocation, and inventory con- 
trol of scarce goods must be coupled 


with this system of price controls to 


make it effective. 

The treatment of the farmer should 
be on a par with that accorded to 
other producer groups. In place of 
minimum price guarantees under the 


parity-price program, the formula 


should be recast to set price ceilings 
upon farm commodities. At the very 
least, the effective date of the Aiken 
law modifying the parity-price pro- 
gram somewhat in the consumer’s 
favor ought to be advanced from 
1950° to“ 1949. 


7. In return for this Spartan sub- 
jection of the community to a tem- 
porary but effective system of price 
controls, wage controls may be legit- 
imately imposed. ‘The labor unions 
have more to lose through dizzy in- 
flationary increases and subsequent 
depression than they can gain cur- 
rently through belated wage increases. 

The record of Washington controls 
makes for a drab recollection. Few 
among us would want tq subject the 
community needlessly to economic 
controls, with recent war experience 
so freshly before us. More, there is 
danger to freedoms of all sorts in- 
volved in the reimposition of eco- 
nomic controls. Facing that, never- 
theless, it must be said that it is the 
part of wisdom for Washington to 
act now in order to forestall greater 
damage. Disrupted markets and 
curbed consumption will finally in- 
vite more extreme and infinitely more 
dangerous emergency measures. The 
exercise of foresight in the imposi- 
tion of temporary but effective con- 
trols now may enable us to solve the 
problem of inflation with safety. It is 
perfectly clear that the precipitate re- 
turn of our markets to private pro- 
ducer controls has increased rather 
than lessened the difficulties of transi- 
tion. 


I. IS AN EASY PROPHECY TO SAY THAT 
retribution will overtake the entire 
econgmy if inflation continues un- 
checked. There are, indeed, great 
sacrifices entailed in the prosecution 
of the remedial program outlined 
here. 

But though the remedy is harsh, it 
is the one best designed to cure our 
severe case of price elephantiasis. 
Anxiety concerning our economic fate 
has long since reached the point at 
which the country as a whole is pre- 
pared to accept restrictions. It be- 
‘comes the solemn obligation of the 
new administration to assume the re- 
sponsibilties of economic as well as 
political leadership. We and_ the 
western world dearly depend upon 


the wise and courageous discharge of 


these responsibilities. 


‘ 
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Hospitality-With Limits 


Why responsibility to Europe’s hongeless is still an important piece of 
unfinished congressional business despite the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 


eS LAST MONTH 813 PERSONS, 
torn from their homes by the 
late war and its political aftermath, 
embarked on a U. S. Army Trans- 
port in Bremerhaven, Germany, en 
route to New York. Most of them 
were of Eastern or Middle European 
origin—Poles, Lithuanians, Latvians, 
Czechoslovaks, Esthonians. All had 
been living for the past three years in 
displaced persons camps in Germany, 
unable or unwilling to go back to 
their homelands. With their emigra- 
tion began the implementation of the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948, passed 
in the closing session of Congress last 
June. If the act is administered 
without a hitch, some 200,000 other 
persons, of the approximate million 


similarly homeless now living in Ger- 


many, Austria and Italy, will follow 
this first small group to American 


shores before July 15, 1950. 


The effect on the 140,000,000 popu- 


lation which this fraction of Europe’s 


uprooted will join can scarcely be 


more than an imperceptible ripple. 
Yet the fact that even these are able 
to come at all, must be credited to the 
force of American public opinion and 
a responsive Congress. The credit, 
however, is-somewhat diluted by the 
limitations we have put on our hos- 
pitality and the length of time it has 
taken us to get around to it at all. 
The haste of a closing Congres- 
sional session is undoubtedly much to 
blame for the final form of the DP 
Act—a compromise arrived at by a 
committee of the Senate and the 
House. But the necessity for haste 
seems an anomaly, in 
view of the fact that pro- 
posed legislation had 
been in the hopper for 
more than a year. 
The compromise  in- 
volved the liberal, House- 
sponsored Fellows _ bill 
and the restrictive, Sen- 
ate-sponsored Wiley bill. 
The House _ measure, 
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passed by a thundering majority, was 
the result of painstaking and con- 
scientious inquiry into the problem 
and represented an honest attempt to 
reconcile differences of opinion. 
Though it contained a questionable 
provision “mortgaging” future quotas, 
on the whole it could best be charac- 
terized by the term “hospitable.” The 
Senate measure, on the other hand, 
despite vigorous attempts of liberal 
Senators to amend it, was notable for 
its patently discriminatory and ad- 
ministratively unworkable features. 


Getaeee For Europre’s DPs 
and for our own self-respect, the 
emerging legislation combined the 
worst features of both measures. For 
out of a hurried session of the con- 
ference committee came what really 
was the Wiley bill with the “mort- 
gaging” feature of the Fellows bill 
thrown in. — Efforts backed by both 
President Truman and Governor 
Dewey to remove the objectionable 
features during the special session 
came to naught. 

Keen disappointment has been felt 
in many quarters at the failure of 
Congress to provide legislation in one 
piece for the admission of at least 
400,000 displaced persons over a four- 
year period. Such a number has been 
estimated by people and organiza- 
tions concerned with the problem as 
more truly representing America’s 
“fair share” of responsibility to the 
uprooted peoples of the world. How- 
ever, other persons, equally concerned, 
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—As director of alien registration, 1940-41, U.S. Com- 
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Philadelphia. 


feel confident that the final action to 
admit 100,000 DPs a year for the next 
two years is a wedge in the door of 
hospitality, which will be opened 
wider after the American people and 
Congress have witnessed the benefits 
of such legislation in lessening the 
tension abroad and increasing the 
brain and brawn of our own popu- 
lation. Several other features of the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948, how- 
ever, should be changed at once. 
Most important among them is the 
so-called “cut off” date of December 
22, 1945. According to the act, an 
“eligible displaced person” is one who 
on or after September 1, 1939 and on 
or before December 22, 1945 entered 
Germany, Austria, or Italy and who 
on January 1, 1948 was in Italy or in 
the American, British, or French 
zone of either Germany or Austria. 


AS SOME CUT OFF DATE HAD 
to be adopted, to make this act ad- 
ministratively feasible at all. Since 
the purpose of the legislation was to 
assist not only those who had been 
uprooted by the war but also per- 
sons who had fled from persecution, 
a date later than the end of hostili- 
ties seemed necessary. However, the 
selection of the December 1945 date 
was unrealistic and unfortunate. 

This date eliminates hope for the 
thousands of Jews who fled to Ger- 
many from the violent anti-Semi- 
tism in Poland in 1946. "They, like 
some others, look on Germany not as 
refuge but as a way station to a bet- 
ter life. They have been 
cut off from Palestine, 
their goal, first by British 
regulation, and lately by 
Arab opopsition and the 
war. And now a date 
prevents them from turn- 
ing their hopes to 
America. 

Some Poles, too, may 


be barred by this tech- 
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Hospitality—with limits 
niclity. What of the school teacher, 
Jozef Lanzowski, who took his 
homesick wife back to Poland in 
the first UNRRA sponsored repat- 
riation program in the fall of 1945? 
The Lanzowskis were gone six 
months before they turned up again 
in a DP camp near Munich. How 
they got back into Germany is their 
secret, but they have made it clear 
that Poland with its present political 
regime is not for them. What they 
may haye to face is that neither for 
them—because of a legal technicality 
—is their dreamed-of goal, America. 

On the other hand, political emi- 
erés from Czechoslovakia who en- 
tered Germany as late as March 1948 
may look to eventual refuge in Amer- 
ica. Hope is held out to them by a 
special clause in the DP Act allowing 
entrance to 2000 Czechs who fled 
their country when the Communists 
seized power last spring. In order 
that its concern for this group would 
not diminish the opportunities of 
other DPs, Congress directed that 
these 2000 should not be counted 
against the total of 100,000 DPs al- 
lowed entrance each year. Also ex- 
cepted from the yearly total are the 
3000 DP orphans given special con- 
sideration under the act. 


A ee WORST FEATURE OF THE DECEM- 
ber 1945 cut-off date is its discrimina- 
tory effect. But it also presents admin- 
istrative difficulties which may be in- 
surmountable. Because early postwar 
records are still confused and uncer- 
tain, DP classification according to 
date of arrival can be accomplished 
satisfactorily only in regard to arrival 
before and after April 21, 1947. This 
last was the date used in the Presi- 
dent’s directive with respect to visas 
for displaced persons under the regu- 
lar immigration quotas, after an ear- 
lier date proved administratively dif- 
ficult. It was the date on which 
General Clay ordered the DP camps 
closed to further admission. __ 
Some persons believe that the 1945 
date was deliberately inserted in the 
act to exclude the Jews who have fled 
Polish persecution. If so, it is the 
first time in our history a discrimina- 
tory provision, based upon religion, 
has been put in our immigration laws. 
By this provision, individual merit is 


overlooked as the basis of eligibility. | 


The injustice in choosing a 1945 
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date was so obvious throughout the 
congressional debate that Senators 
Ferguson, Smith, McGrath, Salton- 
stall, and Morse sought to change the 
Wiley bill when it was before the 
Senate by amending the date to April 
21, 1947. All of the major religious 
organizations — Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish—concerned with equitable 
DP legislation have agreed that such 
a change is mandatory. 

The act’s second objectionable pro- 
vision requires ‘not less than 40 per- 
cent of the visas issued to be made 
available exclusively to persons whose 
place of origin or country of nation- 
ality “has been de facto annexed by a 
foreign power’—in other words, per- 
sons from the three small Baltic states 
and Eastern Poland. Thus a prefer- 
ence is given to persons from _par- 
ticular geographical areas at the ex- 
pense of others who may be of equal 
individual merit. This is interpreted 
in some quarters as an indirect pref- 
erence for specific religious groups— 
as it favors the Balts, a large propor- 
tion of whom are Protestant. 

In regard to selection, a more de- 
sirable provision was contained in the 
Fellows bill. It provided that visas 
be issued so far as possible to each 
“element” or “group” among the 
DPs in the same proportion that it 
bears to the total. Such a formula 
would bar discrimination in favor of 
or against any one group of DPs. 
At the same time it would assure the 
Balts, and others, of receiving visas 
in proportion. to their representation 
among all the DPs in Europe. 
Though several senators fought for 
the inclusion of this formula in the 
Wiley bill amendments, the point was 
unfortunately lost. 


Ne PROVISION OF THE ACT WILL 
create tremendous difficulty in ad- 
ministration. It provides that in or- 
der to be eligible for admission to 
this country a DP must give assur- 
ances in advance that he will be suit- 
ably employed in the United States 
without taking another person’s job 
and that he and the members of his 
family will have adequate housing 
without displacing anyone else. 

Thus each emigrating displaced 
person must have a job and a speci- 
fic housing vacancy ready for him 
here before leaving Europe. That 
the substance of these conditions can 
be met in the normal course of re- 


settlement is the firm belief of those 
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Sixty-five orphans waved from 
813 DPs sailed from Bren 


who have studied resettlement possi- 
bilities throughout the country. But 
that they can be met sight unseen for 
large numbers of persons still in 
camps across the ocean is extremely 
doubtful. 

Since the number of newcomers 
will not be large, it is difficult to un- 


derstand why displaced persons must’ 


meet additional requirements not 
expected of persons entering under 
the usual immigration laws. All im- 
migrants to this country are required 
by law and regulation to give assur- 
ance that they are unlikely to become 
public charges. Indeed, if within five 
years of their admission to this coun- 
try they should become dependent on 
the taxpayers they are liable to im- 
mediate deportation with the further 
consequence that they are thereafter 
forever barred from future entrance 
to the United States. Surely this is 
enough without the added require- 
ment that the immigrant obtain a job 
in this country while still overseas. 
What American housewife will be 
willing to take on Helena Jaworska 
as a domestic servant without first 
seeing her or someone closely con- 
nected with her? Yet Helena, young 
and strong and full of eagerness to 
establish a new life for herself, not 
only has no relatives in this, country, 
but none—as far as she knows—in 
the whole world. Her parents were 
killed in the Warsaw insurrection. 
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To be sure, voluntary service agen- 
cies are working to help people like 
Helena, but the task is difficult and 
intricate, and a time limit is involved. 

The. net effect of the present em- 
ployment requirements is likely to 
be completion of arrangements for ad- 
mission of far fewer than the 100,- 
000 DPs per year legally allowed en- 
trance. If we do not need such rigid 
requirements in the case of ordinary 
immigrants, our willingness to attach 
such difficulties to DP admissions can 
only mean that we wish to hold down 
the number of DPs actually to reach 
these shores to a number much smal- 
ler than we pretend. 


Another provision of the act clearly — 


indicates further limitation to our 
generosity. This provides that visas 
issued to DPs are to be charged 
against future quotas of their coun- 
tries of origin—up to 50 percent in 
any one year. Commonly referred to 
as the “mortgaging clause” of the act, 
it was an objectionable feature of the 
Fellows bill inserted as a sop to the 
opponents of DP legislation. Its pur- 
pose is to keep the total number of 
immigrants over a period of years to 
the same level as would have ob- 


tained without the liberalizing DP 


legislation. 
During the war years, more than 


900,000 visas allowable under usual 


immigration laws were unused. From 


the standpoint of those who do not 


= 
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like immigration these places were 
“saved.” If we must keep our immi- 
gration constant why should not the 
relatively few extra persons to whom 
we have now opened our doors be 
charged against those “savings”? As 
a matter of fact, during all the years 
between 1930 and 1946 only 21 per- 
cent of the total quotas allocated by 
law were actually used. 

The most serious effect of mort- 
gaging future quotas is in closing the 
door of opportunity to persons who 
might wish to immigrate here in the 
future and whom we might find use- 
ful. We would be in much better 
position before the rest of the world 
— especially those countries which 
have already accepted more DPs than 
we have—if we did not attach strings 
to our already limited hospitality. 


Nees MATTER CONCERNING THE 


“allocation of visas merits reconsidera- 


tion by the new Congress. The act re- 
quires that at least 30 percent of the 
DP visas shall be issued exclusively to 
persons who have been previously en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits and 
who will be employed in agriculture 
in the United States, and to their 
wives and unmarried dependent chil- 
dren under twenty-one years of age. 

By this provision Congress appar- 
ently attempted to freeze DP immi- 
grants in one particular occupation 
for an unstatéd and indefinite period. 
Freezing, however, would be very 
difficult to enforce. What of Jan 


Lapieneks, the Latvian movie pro- 
ducer and opera impresario, who dug 
potatoes in Germany under the Nazi 
forced labor program? If he is elig- 
ible for entry as an agricultural 
worker, is he, with his technical 
knowledge and gifts of organization, 
likely to want to stay on a farm when 
he gets here? 
This preference for agricultural 
workers—singling out one particular 
occupation as being the most impor- 
tant to our economic needs—is in con- 
trast to the broader range of occupa- 
tional preferences set forth in the Fel- 
lows bill. The Fellows preferences 
were reflective of America’s current 
economic needs and were based on 
Department of Labor statistics. Agri- 
culture was included but was not 
given special priority because of the 
seasonal nature of agricultural needs. 
The present act gives second prefer- 
ence to occupations other thaa agri- 
culture. It demotes to third prefer- 
ence DPs who are blood relatives of 
American citizens or of aliens legally 
resident in the United States. 


@) OF THE MOST DEVASTATING EF- 
fects of occupational preferences may 
be barring many younger and conse- 
quently more energetic and hopeful 
DP’s from entry. Many “unattached” 
DPs now in their late teens or early 
twenties were taken from schools to 
work in unskilled jobs in German 
factories. Now grown up, with an 
(Continued on page 486) 
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HOME OF AN ITALIAN RAGPICKER 
Jersey Street 


“Sometimes they -ask me, what is all 
this about, with your ‘Infant Slaughter’ 
in the tenements? The children are 
bright and strong to look at....A 
doctor once. . said, ‘It is a clear 
case of the survival of the fittest, Only 
those who are strong as cattle can ever 
stand it.’ Those who are sick or dying 
you do not see. ... Come with me 
. . . when those stony streets are like 
fiery furnaces, and see those mothers 
walking up and down the pavements 
with their little babes . . . and hear the 
feeble wails of those little ones! ... 
Here is one of them, an Italian baby 
in its swaddling clothes, You have seen 
how they wrap them around and around 
until you can almost stand them on 
either end, and they won’t bend, so 
tightly are they bound. . . ."—From an 
illustrated Lecture given by Jacob A. 
Riis in 1894, 


These photographs, all prints made by Alex- 
ander _Alland from the original negatives! 
were displayed with forty-five others last year 
at the Museum of the City of New York. The 
entire collection is comprised of 412 glass 
hegatives given to the museum by Roger 
William Riis, 
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- BANDITS’ ROOST 
5914 Mulberry Street 


. . . in the Famous Bend, is another Alley of this sort (like Baxter Street ¢ 
Alley) except it is as much worse in character as its name, ‘Bandits’ ee 
eee is worse than the designations of most of these alleys. It has borne this 
name these many years, and though there have been many entire changes 
in the occupants in that time, each succeeding batch seems to be calcula 
in appearance and character to keep up the appropriateness of that name. 


—From an article in the New York Sun, February 12, 1888, describing 
Riis’s early flashlight photographs. 


; FIVE CENTS A SPOT é yet 
Unauthorized lodgings in a Bayard Street Tenement 


“ . . What squalor and degradation inhabit these dens the 
health officers know. ... From midnight until far into the 
small hours of the morning the policeman’s thundering rap on 
closed doors is heard. . . . The doors are opened unwillingly 
enough ... upon such scenes as the one presented in the 
picture. It was photographed by flashlight on just such a visit. 
In a room not thirteen feet either way slept twelve men and 
women, two’ or three in bunks set in a sort of alcove, the rest 
on the floor. A kerosene lamp burned dimly in ine fearful 
atmosphere. , . .’—From “How the Other Half Lives” (1890) 
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ONE OF FOUR PEDLARS Who 
Slept in the Cellar of 11 Ludlow 
Street Rear 


“. . - It was only last winter (1891) 
I had occasion to visit repeatedly a 
double tenement at the lower end of 
Ludlow Street, which the police census 
showed to contain 297 tenants, 45 of 
whom were under five years of age, not 
counting 3 pedlars who slept in the 
mouldy cellar, where the water was 
ankle deep on the mud floor. The 
feeblest ray of daylight never found its 
way down here. , . . It was an awful 
place, and by the light of my candle 
the three, with their unkempt beards 
and hair and sallow faces, looked more 
like hideous ghosts than living men.” 

—jrom “The Children of The 
Poor” (1892) 


ELIZABETH STREET POLICE STATION—WOMEN LODGERS 


... The Elizabeth Street station is . . . accorded one of the best, Certainly the doorman 
seems to make an effort to clean it out, but broom and hose do not prevail against such an 
Augean stable as the tramp lodgers leave behind. . . . The health inspector . . . last week 
figured that its cubic air space allowed ten men and ten women lodgers. . . . On December 5 
the number that slept in the space big enough for ten was forty-eight.”—From an interview 


with Jacob A, Riis, Published in The World, February 12, 1893. 


After the Impatient Ax 


The waste of our timber wealth, the <f 


v spread of enlightened forestry, 


dramatize the need for farsighted national conservation policy and practice. 


ao FORESTS, GULLIED LAND, 
reckless mishandling of our nat- 
ural heritage, including coal, oil, and 
minerals—all this was standard cam- 
paign oratory these past months, as it 
has been in so many presidential 
years. Both major parties pledged 
themselves in their platforms to a 
great effort to reverse the long history 
of carelessness and irreparable waste, 
and to establish wise, scientific meth- 
ods of conserving and using construct- 
ively the vast but by no means inex- 
haustible wealth with which nature 
endowed this land. 

Warnings from scientists and other 
experts are increasingly urgent that 
it is later than we think, that as a na- 
tion we must begin the wise practice 
of conservation, or we who have so 
much will in a few generations be 
among the “have not” nations. One 
of the definite tasks of the new Con- 
gress must be to study this situation, 
to strengthen existing legislation and 
to enact new laws which will help 
establish conservation as a national 
policy and a national habit. 

This article will not attempt to sur- 
vey the broad field of natural re- 
sources, and the equally broad sub- 


ject of how and where they have been- 


misused, what should be done to safe- 
guard what we have left. Instead, it 
will deal with only one area — the 
privately owned forest lands—as an 
example of what we confront as a re- 
sult of our squandering of natural 
wealth. It will review the current 
situation; look at some of the con- 
structive methods of forest conserva- 
tion already in force; and consider 
what more needs to be done by in- 
dustry and government if we are to 
reverse our present practice of burn- 
ing and cutting each year more trees 
than we grow. 


Many Americans whose families: 


have lived in this country for three 
or four generations have heard from 
parents or grandparents stories of 
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how farm lands were cleared by pion- 
eers. The great oaks, maples, pines 
were cut down by impatient axes and 
saws, and all except the relatively few 
logs needed to build houses and barns 
on the scattered holdings were burned 
where they fell. The first crops of 
corn and beans were planted among 
the stumps, which, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, were pulled or burned. In 
those days, trees were enemies, and 
the early settlers were ruthless in their 
haste to clear the virgin forest out of 
the way of plow, harrow and harvest. 

Later, came the demand for more 
wood for industrial uses—for lumber, 
shipbuilding, and a growing list: of 
productive purposes that today in- 
cludes rayon, plastics, veneer, ply- 
wood, paper products, and thou- 
sands of other items. But over the 
years, with too few exceptions, for- 
ests have been cut with little thought 
for future need, and mainly with an 
eye to—immediate demand and im- 
mediate profits. 


I. 1909, GOVERNMENTAL ESTIMATES 
fixed the total stand of saw timber in 
the United States at 2,826 billion 


“board feet. In 1945-46, when the For- 


est Service reappraised the nation’s 
timber resources, the figure was 1,601 
billion board feet. In other words 
in 36 years the nation’s woodpile has 
been reduced by 44 percent, though 
industry spokesmen point out that 
modern statistical methods were not 
used in making earlier estimates. 

A second series of figures shows an- 
other aspect of this story—the unfav- 
orable balance between the timber 
used and the trees grown. 

In 1944, according to the latest 
available statistics, we took from the 
forests for lumber, fuel, pulpwood, 
and other uses, some 12.2 billion 
cubic [not board] feet of wood. In 
addition, we lost some 1.5 billion 
cubic feet as a result of fires, wind 


and ice storms, and damage by in- 
sects and disease. ‘This makes a 
total annual drain of 13.7 billion 
cubic feet. Against this drain, the 
annual addition to the timber stand 
by growth is estimated at 13.4 billion 
cubic feet. However, the Chief of 
the U. S. Forest Service points out: 

“In this near-balance, we must re- 
member that much of the drain is of 
high quality material, while the 
growth is generally of poorer quality. 
But in trees of saw timber size—and 
the bulk of our forest industry de- 
pends on saw timber—drain is at the 
rate of 53.9 billion board feet [not 
cubic feet], while annual growth is 
about 35.3 billion board feet. Saw 
timber drain thus exceeds growth by 
more than 50 percent.” 

Nevertheless, there is another story 
to be told. Both sets of figures, alarm- 
ing though they are, nevertheless re- 
veal decrease from 1909 to 1944 in the 
gap between drain and growth, and 
in loss by fire. However, this encour- 
aging trend is in part offset by an in- 
creased drain between 1936 and 1944, 
due largely to heavy war demands. 
This increase is apparently continu- 
ing, because of postwar demands. 


Vs Forest SERVICE FIELD SURVEY MADE 
in 1946 indicates the vast need for 
improvement in forest management. 
We have in this country 461,697,000 
acres of commercial forest land. Of 
this, 26 percent is publicly owned, 
much of it in national forests which ~ 
are being managed for continuing 
production. 

The rest — 340,909,000 acres — is 
owned by individuals and industry. 
The survey showed that of all private 
forest land, cutting practice on 64 per- 
cent was “poor and destructive,” 28 
percent “fair,” 7 percent “good.” One 
percent only was “of a high order,” 
according to the somewhat rigid 
definition used, in making the survey. 
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Contrary to the general impression, 
it is not the big industrial forest own- 
ers (the pulp and lumber interests) 
who are mainly responsible for this 
sorry record. Some of these a genera- 
tion ago denuded whole states. Then 
they faced the exhaustion of the raw 
material on which their production 
and their profit depend. Today, the 
Forest Service finds that “a majority 
of large owners are doing a fair or 
better job.” But corporation and 
other big holdings make up only 15 
percent of the total commercial forest 
acreage which is privately owned; the 
other 85 percent is in holdings of 5,000 
acres or less, about 40 percent of this 
in farm woodlots. It is on these 
tracts that forest resources now are 
most recklessly wasted. 

For 300 years, we mined our for- 
ests. No distinction was made be- 
tween forest use and forest destruc- 
tion, and the harvesting of a forest 
too often meant its end, as cut- 
over areas of Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Michigan so grimly testify today. 

Modern forestry places its empha- 
sis on handling timber as a crop, si- 
multaneously harvesting the wood- 
lands and keeping the woods. This 
attitude, and the practices derived 
from it, are based on the single most 
significant fact about forests: their 
extraordinary capacity to reproduce 
themselves. 


[ee EVERY LIVING THING, A TREE 
passes through three periods: youth, 
maturity, and old age. Under good 
forest management, trees are harv- 
ested when they reach maturity; 


young growth is encouraged and 


protected; the waste and fire hazard 
represented by old-growth timber — 
over-age, weakened, and unprofitable 
trees—are prevented or lessened. 
What method or combination of 
methods is used to conserve and in- 
crease tree growth depends on many 


considerations—the type of forest, the 
uses to which the timber is to be put, 
the topography of the land, the avail- 
ability of roads, railroads, and water 
courses, and so on. 


yas FEW EXAMPLES OF FOREST MANAGE- 
ment for continuous production will 
show how many and various are the 
devices of modern forestry. 

A pioneer in forest conservation in 
the South is the Urania Lumber Com- 
pany of Louisiana. ‘There, around 
1900, Henry E. Hardtner, then presi- 
dent of the firm, became interested in 
growing timber as a perpetual sup- 
ply of raw material. He studied the 
subject, and introduced a number of 
practices still considered “impractical” 
by many southern forest owners. In 
the Urania forest, all logging for years 
has been under the supervision of a 
trained forester. Defective, overripe, 
crooked, or diseased trees are cut im- 
mediately, to provide space for new 
growth. Sound pines are not con- 
sidered ready for harvest until they 
reach a minimum diameter of twelve 
inches at breast height; hardwoods, 
fourteen inches. Typical of Urania’s 
results is a recent report on one 
eighty-acre tract, from which every- 
thing but a few seed trees had been 
cut in 1903. On the same eighty 
acres, forty years later, the company 
harvested 61 cords of pulpwood, 105,- 
835 board feet of pine, and 141,005 
board feet of hardwood. They still 
had standing on the tract an esti- 
mated 80 cords of pulpwood, 33,811 
feet of hardwood, and 445,950 feet of 
pine. The estimate does not include 
“seedlings and saplings too small an 
too numerous to méntion.” 

Another pioneer in continuous 
yield management of forest lands is 
Finch, Pruyn and Company, of Glens 
Falls, N. Y. Their program started 
in 1911, with the employment of a 
trained. forester, who laid out a work- 
ing plan based on a thorough cruise 
and mapping of the company’s Adi- 
rondack timberlands. Since that 
time, the company’s chief source of 
wood supply for its paper mills has 
been its own 170,000 acres: of forest- 
land. This year, some areas are be- 


ing cut for the first time, some for 


the second, some for the third. 


The St. Regis Paper Company,. 


which administers more than 1,800,- 
000 wooded acres, has a definite pol- 
icy of making forests “a perpetual 
source of wealth—with growth pro- 


tected, to be harvested when mature.” 
As Roy K. Ferguson, the president 
of the company recently stated, “We 
are stewards as well as owners of 
forest wealth. Our goal must be that 
constant balance between cut and 
growth called sustained yield.” In 
addition to its maintenance of mod- 
ern forestry practices, St. Regis is de- 
veloping a wide and diversified use 
of forest products, with the aim of re- 
ducing waste to a minimum. As a 
company spokesman officially puts it, 
“We're going to find ways to use 
everything but the whisper of the 
pines.” 

The pulp and paper industry is 
making an organized effort to restore 
forests in the Great Lakes states, 
which were wiped out gnly a genera- 
tion ago. In many areas, notably in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, 
the virgin forests were so completely 
destroyed that natural reseeding is in- 
effective. Here it is necessary to re- 
sort to the much more costly process 
of replanting. Some of the big paper 
firms — for example, Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards Paper Company, and the Con- 
solidated Water Power and Paper 
Company in Wisconsin—have  estab- 
lished their own nurseries, in which 
they are growing millions of young 
seedlings to be set out in areas that 
were stripped of their original stands. 


’ 
Oy, THE West Coast, THE Crown- 
Zellerbach Corporation has adopted a 
cutting, growing, and __ protection 
policy designed eventually to produce © 
a growth that more than balances the 
amount of timber required for its 
pulp and paper mills and other forest- 
product enterprises. 

A number of firms, Crown-Zeller- 
bach among them, are running a co- 
operative tree nursery at Nisqually, 
Washington, from which five million 
seedlings a year will be taken in the 
next five years to plant on cutover or 
burned areas where fires, ground 
conditions, or recurring high winds 
delay natural reseeding. 

Having drained enormous timber 
holdings in the midwest, the Weyer- 
haeuser timber interests moved on to 
the West Coast. There they bought 
forests made up almost entirely of 
mature and over-mature trees. The 
concern has changed its policy as 
completely as it has changed its lo- 
cale. “During the past forty years,”~ 
a recent report states, “the company — 
has been engaged in the tremendous 


ask of gradually transforming 
nis virgin forest into a tree farm 
-a farm which will produce succes- 
ive crops of trees maturing at regu- 
Beantervals..5.. ” 

The Weyerhaeuser program in- 
ludes, first, fire prevention, with fire 
oads, lookout towers, telephone and 
adio communications, fast pumper 
rucks, modern equipment for fire- 
ighting crews, logging areas laid out 
vith an eye to reducing the fire haz- 
rd. Other activities are areas for re- 
earch and experimentation in forest 
ractices, artificial aids to regrowth, 
roduction and planting of seedlings. 
fhe company now has a long range 
chedule, and designates timber areas 
or harvest at twenty-five-year inter- 
als, a hundred years ahead. 


a BEGINNINGS OF RESPONSIBLE, 
arsighted handling of timber lands 
ire evidence of hope for our remain- 
ng forests. But they must not be 
ewed too optimistically. All these 
cientific forest operations lumped to- 
yether represent only about 8 per- 
ent of the current cutting practice on 
yrivately held timber tracts. 

On 68 percent of the large private 
ioldings, most of them 
ndustrial, the Forest 
service rates current cut- 
ing practices as “fair” or 
yetter. Today, the chief 
juman wasters of our 
woodlands are the more 
han 4,000,000 “small 
ywners” with tracts of 5,- 
00 acres or less. These 
ioldings, particulazly in 
he South, seldom have 
ire protection. And in 
oo many instances they 
ire at the mercy of “the 
sortable sawmill guy.” 
There are some 30,000 of 
hese roaming sawmills, 
he owners of which in 
many cases buy up one 
voodlot after another, 
trip it, and then move 
yn to the next. 

State and federal for- 
st services seek to curtail - 
his waste by spreading 
he gospel of manage 
voodlands, tree handling 
0 produce a permanent 
ash crop, and protecticn 
gainst soil erosion. 
Efforts are being made 
y the industry to im- 
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prove forest practices, particularly on 
the part of the small owner. Thus, 
the major pulp mills in the South 
have united to form the Southern 
Pulpwood Conservation Association, 
to encourage proper cutting. A num- 
ber of the member companies refuse 
to buy pulpwood from farmers who 
do not practice sound “forestry. The 
International Paper Company, with 
mills in eleven states, employs a for- 
ester in each state who stands ready 
to give scientific advice and coopera- 
tion to any owner of timber land, 
however small his tract. 

American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Inc. a nonprofit educational 
agency supported by the. industry, is 
developing a “trees for America” pro- 
gram, designed to encourage tree 
growing, good forest . management, 
and fire protection. 

About a year ago, AFPI launched a 
“more trees” campaign to reach tree- 
growers state by state. Under this 
program two states, Alabama and 
New Hampshire, already have state 
forestry councils which use booklets, 
slides, films, publicity and other edu- 
cational materials in an organized ef- 
fort to interest the landowner in 
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growing trees for local markets, and 
to supply him with the information 
he needs to do a good job. 


A S AN EXAMPLE OF THE POSSIBILITIES 


of the program for the landowner, 
the woods, and incidentally, the in- 
dustries dependent on a continuing 
supply of forest crops, the AFPI cites 
the experience of Ralph I. Peabody, a 
73-year-old farmer of Shelburne, 
N. H., who has given his ninety-five- 
acre woodlot careful management for 
thirty-one years. Year after year, he 
selects the trees to be taken out, and 
sells the products from his woods for 
lumber and pulp. In addition, he 
harvests enough poer quality hard- 
wood for his own fuel supply. “To- 
day he has better and more trees on 
his woodlot than grew there thirty- 
one years ago. Each year he gets a 
good income from his ninety-five-acre 
woodlot.” 
From Alabama, the AFPI brings 
the records of two Geneva County 
farmers with woodlots running on 
opposite sides of a country road. 
About eight years ago, one farmer 
sold all the timber on his 120 wood- 
land acres for $480. The 
cash was soon gone and, 
the report adds, “he spent 
more than his cash. He 
spent his woods, too. All 
he has left is his three 
forties of brush, and a 
scattered stand of new 
trees, far too young to be 
of value to him now.” 
His neighbor, with ex- 
actly the same soil and 
type of woods began to 
manage his land about 
the time the woodlot op- 
posite him was cleared 
of its trees. He protected 
his tract against fire, 
learned what to do to 
stimulate timber growth, 
used great care in select- 
ing trees for cutting, and 
kept complete records. In 
six years, from his 104 
acres, he has sold $1,- 
661.98 in standing timber 
and other products, and 
has used $730.88 worth 
of material for fuel, fenc- 
ing, and repairs on his 
own farm. Today, he has 
as much salable material 
as he had in the first 
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. . . the extraordinary capacity of forests to reproduce themselves 


place, because of the increased growth 
due to intelligent handling of his tract. 

In management of both large and 
small forest holdings, increasingly 
close cooperation between the federal 
and state forest services and private 
owners has developed over the years. 
The U. S. Forest Service is quick to 
applaud more intelligent cutting and 
less wasteful use of timber, better pro- 
tection against fire and plague, new 
programs of reforestation. As the 
chief of the Forest Service stated in 
his 1946 report, “All these things in- 
dicate that it is now economically 
feasible to step up management plans 
and practices well beyond what was 
considered practical either in industry 
or public forest lands before the war.” 
He added, “The general level of for- 
est practice will have to be raised ma- 
terially if we are to stop the down- 
ward trend of our forest resources and 
start growing more timber for the 
future.” mis | 

On the necessary next steps the 


Forest Service and the industry some- — 


times see eye to eye. 
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The question of forest taxation is a 
sore point with owners of timber 
land in many states, and it is a sub- 
ject which has been studied by the 
Forest Service. The farmer who. 
grows wheat, potatoes, or cotton is 
able to harvest a cash crop each sea- 
son. But a forest crop must. be 
thought of in terms of one, two—even 
three or four generations. Mean- 
while, the owner has to invest money 
in fire protection and carrying charges 
over a period of years. It is possible 
for excessive-annual taxes to make 
such investments uneconomical. 

The vice-president of Finch, Pruyn 
and Company, recently stated: 

“Our results [in using scientific 
forest practices] have been satisfactory 
in that we have furnished the pulp 
mill with a continuous and depend- 
able supply of wood. It is probably. 
true that this wood has been some- 
what more expensive than wood pur- 
chased or produced by a ‘cut and get 
out’ policy. ; 

“Our plans are somewhat uncertain 
as we find the mounting taxes are 


becoming confiscatory, and unless 
there is more enlightened understand. 
ing on the part of the taxing authori- 
ties, it may be impossible to continue 
with our management policies.” 

In the northern New York State 
area where these lands are located, it 
takes about twenty-five years to pro- 
duce a crop of pulpwood, yet taxes 
on each acre and each tree must be 
paid each year. The state real prop- 
erty tax increased between 1904 and 
1929 at the rate of 5 percént annually, 
and since then the rate of increase has 
been steeper. Taxes paid by Finch, 
Pruyn and Co. now constitute more 
than two thirds of carrying charges. 

Some states — Washington, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, 
among them—have met this problem 
by fixing an annual tax on harvested 
timber lands, and providing for a 
higher “yield tax” at the time of the 
next harvest. The U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice stands ready to advise on forest 
tax laws and their administration. 


pan ee MAJOR PROBLEM IN CON- 
serving and increasing this country’s 
timber resources is forest fire. Here 
again, private owners and public ag- 
encies are in accord as to the urgency 
of the need for more effective meth- 
ods of prevention and control. 
Under the Clarke-McNary Act, 43 
states and Hawaii are now participat- 
ing in the cooperative federal-state 
program of safeguarding forest lands 
from fire. In 1947, the last year for 
which figures are available, the area 
under this organized protection was 
increased by 9,000,000 acres. Some pri- 
vate owners extended and intensified 
their efforts to prevent and to check 
forest fires by building new roads, ac- 
quiring additional and more modern 
fire-fighting equipment, and by a 
widespread program of public educa- 
tion. The fact remains, however. 
that 111,000,000 acres — 25 percent of 
the state and privately owned timber 
land—still have absolutely no form of 
organized protection against fire. In 
1947, more than 71,000 forest fire: 
burned over 2,814,000 acres of pro. 
tected state and private forest land 
In the same year, estimates of state 
agents indicate that 120,400 fires swep' 
over 18,100,000 acres of unprotectec 
forest.. Thus, fire burned over 0£ 
percent of the protected area, agains 
18 percent of unprotected forest land 
Under the present law, federal par 
ticipation in cooperative fire protectio: 
ts limited to $9,000,000 a year, anc 
ae i? & 


this amount was appropriated for the 
current fiscal year. Federal and state 
forestry experts recently reviewed and 
analyzed today’s need for protection, 
and computed the cost, state by 
state. Because of increased costs of 
personnel, equipment and_ supplies, 
“and a more thorough understanding, 
based on past experience, of what is 
required to do an effective fire-pre- 
vention and fire-suppression job,” the 
estimated nationwide costs have risen 
from the 1939 figure of $18,000,000 to 
approximately $40,000,000. This means 
a federal share, on the 50-50 basis of 
the Clarke-McNary Act, of $20,000,- 
000 annually. 

Both the timber industry and pub- 
lic officials urge the extension and im- 
provement of the federal-state pro- 
gram. Both agree with the chief of 
the Forest Service that “The highest 
priority job of the state and federal 
governments, as partners in this... 
work, is to extend protection to the 
111,000,000 unprotected acres as rap- 
idly as possible. Protection from fire 
is a fundamental step toward help- 
ing each of these acres contribute its 
maximum in wood products, recrea- 
tion, watershed protection . . . to the 
community, state and nation.” 

The chief point of controversy be- 
tween the forest industries and many 
conservation experts, including fed- 
eral and state forestry agencies, is the 
question of public regulation of for- 
est practices. This cleavage emerged 
clearly from the discussions of the 
American Forest Congress held two 


Te mountain, incredible as myth, 
created spectacles above the town 
enormous and unceasing. Holy visions, 
prophetic demonstrations, 


Dramas greater than Sophocles or Aeschylus 


were written on our sky, 
deaths and transfigurations. 


A music too large for our human ears went over us 


at certain seasons. 


The founes inhabitants whom we had made our servants 
worshiped these wonders. They spoke with delicate gestures 


of a god in the cloud, in the rainfall. 
They honored the earth as woman; 


in winter would not permit a wheel to turn upon her. 

They prayed with eagles’ feathers, with the hand shaking yellow pollen, 
with the sound of the drum hid deep in the earth like a heartbeat. 
There were times when they stirred in us something long forgotten, 


or a thing not dreamed yet. 
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years ago in Washington. Represen- 
tatives of the industry, ‘of conserva- 
tion and civic bodies, and of state and 
federal agencies participated in the 
sessions. ‘There was general agree- 
ment that some form of public con- 
trol is necessary to insure sound prac- 
tices by forest ownexs on their lands. 
But opinion was divided as to how 
this should be done. The American 
Forestry Association, as a result of 
these discussions, developed a “Pro- 
gram for American Forestry” which 
it hoped would be widely supported. 
The program calls for effective fire 
protection, intensified control of de- 
structive insects and disease, more 
technical assistance for owners of 
small tracts, increased tree planting, 
more research in timber harvesting 
and use, and regulation of timber 
cutting practices by the states. Pub- 
lic agents and conservationists agree 
that acceptance of this program would 
mark a long step in the handling of 
our forest resources. 

Further, critics of the program con- 
sider it inadequate at several impor- 
tant points: it fails to provide for 
bringing critical watershed areas into 
public ownership; it does not stimu- 
late public purchase and development 
of forest lands unsuitable for perman- 
ent private development; it relies 
wholly on state action to establish 
public controls designed to prevent 
destructive cutting. These critics insist 
that basic nationwide standards are 
called for, and that there must be 
some guarantee of nationwide en- 
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forcement of these standards if any 
state fails to do the job. 

It must not be forgotten that 85 
percent of the forest we have left is in 
the hands of more than 4,000,000 
small holders in the Norrtheast, the 
Great Lakes states, the South and 
the Far West. While many of the 
big owners—with 15 percent of the 
forest in their control—have devel- 
oped enlightened practices, the major 
problem is relatively untouched. It 
calls for study and prompt action, to 
define the responsibilities of all forest 
owners, to establish these standards, 
and to enforce them. 

Trained and experienced conserva- 
tionists agree on the essentials of a 
legislative and administrative pro- 
gram which would preserve the for- 
ests, as a great natural resource. But 
such a program can be worked out 
on a comprehensive scale only if there 
is an aroused public demand in the 
face of opposed special interests, and 
the administrative integrity to defy 
those who exploit for their selfish pur- 
poses the woodlands essential to 
American life and well-being. 

Forests, of course, are only one of 
our national resources. But the large 
outline of the- problem they present 
is repeated in the problem of coal, oil, 
minerals, soil fertility: a relentless 
drain of our common heritage, a 
steady downward spiral of depletion. 
The issue of our dwindling national 
resources cannot be met piecemeal, 
by half way measures, and time is 
running short. 


We knew what we knew: 
that the earth was nothing sacred; 
that the voice of our brother’s blood would not cry against us 


-§ that whatever we wanted from women could be taken. 


There was nothing joined that we dared not put asunder. 
We did not fall on our knees when we rent the atom. 
We could look upon God and live, There was no wonder 


our wisdom could not pierce in earth or heaven, 


and claim for our possession. 


When did the mountain cease to be our landmark? 
When did we notice that our sky was barren? 


When did a wilderness replace our marked roads? 
We walked and seemed to stumble among ruins. 


Stones fallen cried out in unfamiliar patterns. 

Seeking, we could not find; hearing, all song was broken. 
Our eyes would not weep for terror or for kindness. 

We did not know at last whose children lead us, 


nor if for scorn, or pity of our blindness. 


—PEGGY POND CHURCH 
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Great Men and Great Events 


ib THE TERRIBLE SUMMER OF 1941, 
when Harry Hopkins was about to 
leave on the first of his missions to Mos- 
cow, President Roosevelt cabled a mes- 
sage to Stalin. It said: “I ask you to 
treat Mr. Hopkins with the identical 
confidence you would feel if you were 
talking directly to me.” 

This was a clue, but only a partial 
one, to the secret of one of the most ex- 
traordinary partnerships in American 
history. It is true that Hopkins sensed 
the President’s moods, had an uncanny 
insight into the complicated Roosevelt 
mind, and won Roosevelt’s trust as no- 
body else did during the supreme crises 
of the war. Once Roosevelt told Wen- 


dell Willkie: 


Some day you may well be sitting here 
where I am now as President of the 
United States. And when you are, you'll 
be looking at that door over there and 
knowing that practically everybody who 
walks through it wants something out 
of you. You'll learn what a lonely job 
this is, and you'll discover the need for 
somebody like Harry Hopkins who asks 
for nothing except to serve you. 


But Hopkins had other qualities that 
brought him to his unique wartime po- 
sition at Roosevelt’s side. He had an 
inner drive that carried him from wel- 
fare work on New York’s East Side 
into enormous administrative responsi- 
bilities. as chief of the WPA during the 
New Deal years. He had no training 
for international affairs, and no particu- 
lar interest in them, except that his pas- 
sion for social justice was transmuted, 
easily and “naturally, into a burning 
hatred of Hitlerism and an ardent be- 
lief in the Allied cause. 

He was always a “doer” rather than 
a talker, a prodigious snipper of red 
tape. His capacity for getting to the 
heart of a subject was so great that Win- 
ston Churchill.once said the British Gov- 
ernment would give him a peerage, with 
the title of “Lord Root of the Matter.” 
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When much of the American press was 
picturing Hopkins as a visionary and a 
crackpot, a waster of public funds, a 
sinister Svengali at Roosevelt’s elbow, 
Henry L. Stimson was confiding to his 
diary that it was a “Godsend” to have 
Hopkins at the White House. 

General George C. Marshall said Hop- 
kins’ service to his country “will never 
even vaguely be appreciated.” And af- 
ter Roosevelt’s death, when Hopkins 
himself had only a few months to live, 
President Truman gave him a medal 
with a War Department citation prais- 
ing the “piercing understanding” with 
which he had attacked the tremendous 
problems of the war. 

Desperately ill, unbelievably frail, rav- 
aged by surgery that would have killed 
most men, this former settlement-house 
worker became the confidant of foreign 
kings and statesmen, a human spark- 
plug that energized the greatest coalition 
in history. His wartime record was a 
triumph of the hu- 
man spirit” second 
only to that of 
Roosevelt himself. 

Now Robert Sher- 
wood has told the 
story of this triumph 
in a book that is 
worthy of its sub- 
jects. The book is 
exactly what its title 
says it is: “Reose- 
velt and Hopkins: 
an Intimate History.” 
(Harper, $6.) It is 
not a biography of 
Hopkins, but rather the story of the two 
men and the unique relationship be- 
tween them. It is intimate, in that it is 


packed with anecdotes and glimpses of- 


what went on behind the scenes, so that 
for the most part of its vast length it is 


a joy to anyone who likes being taken | 


behind closed doors, into the presence 
of the great and near-great in a su- 
premely critical period. 


Harry Hopkins in 1938 


And it is history in the finest sense: 
a carefully documented record of some 
of the most crucial and controversial de- 
cisions. of the war. Sherwood spent two 
and a half years digging into the forty 
cases of private (and not so private) 
documents which Hopkins, with a rare 
sense of history, left behind him. Where 
the Hopkins papers could not tell the 
whole story, Sherwood drew on his own 
recollections as a member of the White 
House circle, and also sought out doz- 
ens of the surviving participants in the 
Roosevelt-Hopkins transactions. 


S. THIS BOOK CONTAINS, FOR THE FIRST 
time, many of the cables that passed be- 
tween Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin 
as the war went on; the fullest notes 
yet published of the conferences at Casa- 
blanca, Cairo, Teheran, and Yalta; the 
most complete and revealing record of 
the top-level dealings with Stalin and 
: other Soviet leaders. 
Nowhere in print 
(except in secret files 
in the archives) is 
there such a fully 
documented story of 
the first Roosevelt- 
Churchill conference 
in Washington im- 
mediately after Pearl 
Harbor, when the 
two western allies 
confirmed the great 
decision to defeat 
Germany first and 
deal with Japan later. 
Sherwood discloses that this, the most 
tremendous of all the great strategic 
decisions of the war, was worked out 
in Anglo-American staff conferences 
conducted in the greatest secrecy in 
Washington early in 1941, almost a year 
before Japanese bombs brought the 
United States into the war. - 

He finds nothing improper in these 
staff talks, since their. conclusions were 
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purely tentative and bound nobody. 
Their result was that when the blow fell 
at Pearl Harbor the United States was 
better prepared strategically than for any 
other war in its history. 


hs DISCLOSURES IN THIS BOOK ARE TOO 
many to mention in a brief review. On 
the domestic side, for example, Sher- 
wood makes it clear beyond debate that 
Roosevelt had picked Hopkins as his 
successor in 1940 before making the sud- 
den decision to run for a third term 
himself. He describes the 1940 election 
campaign as the one which Roosevelt 
“liked least to remember,” and the 1944 
campaign as the one Roosevelt regarded 
as the “meanest” of all. 

There is a weird story, which I have 
not seen before, that Roosevelt and all 
his entourage were almost killed aboard 
the battleship Iowa, on their way to the 
Teheran conference, in 1943, by a tor- 
pedo accidentally fired by an American 
destroyer. There is also the statement, 
supported by a transcript record, that at 
Teheran Roosevelt first suggested to 
Stalin that Russia should have the port 
of Dairen, in Manchuria, after the war. 

This has always been one of the most 
bitterly attacked decisions of the Yalta 
conference in 1945, when Roosevelt’s 
health and mental grip were thought to 
be failing. The decision now turns out 
to have been proposed sixteen months 
earlier, when Roosevelt was at the very 
climax of his powers. 

It is vastly to Sherwood’s credit that, 
wherever possible, he has used long ex- 
cerpts from the actual documents in- 
volved. Whether he was entitled to use 
these documents is quite another matter. 
Most of them cannot be stretched by any 


kind of jugglery into the category of 


“private” papers. They are public docu- 
ments of the highest importance; they 
were, and are, secret, and other his- 
torians might have gone to jail if they 
had used them. 

Surely the fault is not Sherwood’s, al- 
though already he has been attacked by 
jealous writers for having used them. 
The fault is with a mischievous and in- 
defensible system whereby the United 
States government keeps such public rec- 
ords secret, but lets them out to former 
Cabinet officers, or official apologists, or 
even to such a fair-minded and careful 
chronicler as Sherwood, instead of put- 
ting them on sale at the Government 
Printing Office. 

But for the reader and the citizen, it 
is at least a blessing that these records 
have been entrusted to as responsible 
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and skillful a writer as Sherwood. He 
1s modest about his own share in the 
events he records—so modest, indeed, 
that one never would guess he had held 
any responsibility in wartime except as 
one of the President’s speech-writers. 
He does not make the biographer’s mis- 
take of canonizing ssevelt or Hop- 
kins; he is scathing about Roosevelt’s 
dishonest “again and again and again” 
pledge to American mothers in the 1940 
campaign, and equally severe with Hop- 
kins for his unworthy role as Roose- 
velt’s manager at the 1940 Democratic 
convention. 


I, REVERSAL OF CorpDELL HULL’s over- 
estimation of his own importance in his 
Memoirs, so, it seems to me, Sherwood 
has brushed off and neglected the meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers in Moscow in 
1943, when Hull helped to pave the way 
to Teheran. It is true that Hopkins did 
not attend this Moscow meeting, but 
Sherwood’s strictures on Hull and on 
the State Department would carry more 
weight if he had been fairer to Hull’s 
few real accomplishments in those years. 
Apart from a few blemishes, the Sher- 
wood book is sheer artistry of its kind. 
In the flood of postwar reminiscences 
there is none to match it in its vivid- 
ness and color, and in its re-creation of 
the spirit of great men and great events. 


Sh 
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LIBERAL’S PROGRESS, by Gerald W. 
Johnson. Coward-McCann, $3.50 


Evans Clark 


Ni THE BOOK NOT TOO BIO- 
graphical,” said Edward A. 
Filene to one of several people who have 
attempted unsuccessfully in past years 
to write about his life. Mr. Filene died 
eleven years ago, but Mr. Johnson has 
followed his suggestion in writing this 
fascinating book. The biography is as 
refreshingly unconventional as was Mr. 
Filene himself during the seventy-seven 
years of his eventful life, and the pep- 
per and salt of the author’s sophisticated 
style derive from an informed and prob- 


ing intelligence. 


As one who knew “E. A.” through 
many exciting and difficult years of close 
association, it seems incredible to me 
that Mr. Johnson is not an alumnus of 
what used to be Mr. Filene’s constantly 
changing secretariat—that the two men, 
in fact, never met. And yet this very 


circumstance may explain why Mr. John- 
son has been able to treat his subject 
with such unruffled understanding. 
Edward A. Filene, as is widely 
known, was largely responsible for the 
creation of that leading Boston institu- 
tion—the William Filene’s Sons Com- 
pany store. He was also one of the 
founders of the United States and the 
International Chambers of Commerce. 
As a businessman, and judged by busi- 
nessmen’s standards—his fortune came 


close to $20,000,000 — Mr. Filene was 


that, if his biography ever were pub- 
lished, it should be called “The Life of 
an Unsuccessful Millionaire.” This re- 
mark revealed the essential ambivalence 
of the man: a bewildering mixture of 
assertiveness and self-depreciation. 

Mr. Johnson, wisely I think, did not 
include “unsuccessful” in the title of 
the book. Mr. Filene was obviously far 
more successful in every way than his 
humble side was willing to admit. He 
was, as Mr. Johnson quotes from an 
unidentified source, “a cross between a 
pack-peddler and the prophet Isaiah.” 
He retained all his life some of the 
picayune traits of the man who sells 
pins; but, as a peddler with a ten-story, 
block-long pack, Mr. Filene was obvi- 
ously an outstanding success. And the 
world may yet admit his success as a 
prophet. But, like most prophets, he 
didn’t live to enjoy it. He was far too 
far ahead of his time. 

Most biographies are hung on a chron- 
ological frame. Mr. Filene’s life defied 
chronology because the most important 
thing about him was not, as Mr. John- 
san says, his “loves, wars, comings, go- 
ings, uprisings and downsittings,” but 
the workings of his most astonishing 
mind. One cannot be very “biographi- 
cal” in dealing with a ranging intelli- 
gence that was concerned with nearly 
everything of economic or social impor- 
tance and had the means and techniques 
for impressing itself on a not always 
amenable public. So Mr. Johnson has 
written of Mr. Filene in successive chap- 
ters as: the man, the merchant, the citi- 
zen, the patriot, the internationalist, the 
technician, and the: prophet, all against 
a sharply etched background of public 
affairs. Through all the chapters walks 
a vivid person: always dominated by a 
burning conviction that whatever is can 
be improved and by a constant itch to 
do it; but forever incapable of the warm 
human contacts which would have made 


things so much easier for him and for 


everyone with whom he dealt. 
The evil some men do surely does 
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live after them but the good Edward A. 
Filene did survives him in very tangible 
form. The credit unions of the United 
States, with hundreds of thousands of 
members and assets in the millions, are 
a living monument to his vision and 
dogged persistence in promoting them. 
Two foundations endowed by him—the 
Twentieth Century Fund and the Ed- 
ward A. Filene Good Will Fund—are 
carrying on the work which he began 
and for which he set the course. Less 
tangible, but potent none the less, are 
the grooves which he left in the brains 
of those who worked with him or for 
him. Through them his insistence on 
“finding the facts,” and on taking “the 
next step (not the long leap) forward,” 
—-even the motto on the rubber stamp 
he used to put on his office memoranda: 
“How can I make or save a dollar on 
this?’”’—still influence the course of hu- 
man events. 


THE WEST AT BAY, by Barbara Ward. 
Norton. $3.50 


David Cushman Coyle 


Be WARD WRITES ABOUT ECO- 
nomics, about the plight of Western 
Civilization, the Marshall Plan, and the 
necessary union of the West. That is 
what she writes about, but what she 
writes is epic drama. This is a time for 
greatness in every discussion of the de- 
tails of organization for a workable 
European economy. Miss Ward makes 
it clear that vision and: greatness of 
mind and heart are the first requisite 
of the men who must be chosen to build 
the house. 

This is no Homeric epic of childish 
heroes, Probably the most inspiring as- 
pect of living in this day of the ren- 
dezvous with Destiny is that Destiny 
calls for the highest possible reach of 
man, in courage, magnanimity, keen- 
ness, and understanding—and there are 
some in our civilization who respond. 

Technically, the brilliance of Miss 
Ward’s writing, and its power to draw 
the reader fascinated through her dis- 
cussion of so-forbidding a subject as eco- 
-momic reconstruction, calls for some at- 
tempt at analysis. A partisan of West- 
ern culture cannot help hoping that 
readers of this book may be well spoiled 
for acceptance. of turgid propaganda 
from writers of less valuable ideas. 

Perhaps the» most notable feature of 
this style is that each question is met 


where it is instead of where its shadow 


shows on the wall. Nothing about pre- 
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venting War III “by educating humanity 
to greater tolerance,” as a famous scien- 
tist suggested in a recent Town Hall 
debate. Miss Ward tackles today’s prob- 
lem by describing today’s situation, to- 
day’s resources—material, mental, and 
emotional—and the chance of overcom- 
ing the obstacles by calling on the best 
qualities of men who now exist in spots 
where they may be drafted. Her time 
dimension does not vanish whenever it 
would be nice to apply in one situation 
the remedies we hope will be readily 
available by 2000 A.D., or that we re- 
member were at hand before the bombs 
fell on London. The book should be 
read with this observation in mind; for 
true four-dimensional thinking is un- 
usual among educated people, and when 
it occurs it gives a sense of depth and 
reality that is worth savoring. 

The “clarity” which the jacket boasts, 
is, I think, mainly a di- 
rect result of the fact that 
Miss Ward not only 
knows the facts she is 
talking about, but ac- 
tually knows what she 
wants to say about them. 
This unusual advantage 
derives in turn from two 
qualities, one a gift, the 
other a sign of moral 
honesty. The gift is 
simply that she “makes 
sense,” by being intelli- 
gent enough to recog- 
nize the actual and the possible rela- 
tions between the facts. The moral 
honesty may fairly be credited to the 
fact that Miss Ward, if she has any ir- 
relevant prejudices, does not genuflect 
to them by retreating into gobbledegook 
or generalities whenever one of them 
doesn’t want to look at something. 

This review is really just a momen- 
tary outburst of weariness in the dust 
of battle with scientists who leave their 
semantics locked up in their laboratory, 
liberals who accept good intentions as 
a substitute for intelligence, and people 


who put their faith in quasi-religious 


rationalizations of inhuman ideologies. 
In that battle, to read “The West at 


Bay” is to draw a breath of cool moun- 
tain air. 


. 
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Reproductions on this and following 
Page are from a special exhibition for 
children in the Junior Museum of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art—“Ani- 
mals ties pee Were.” Above, Chi- 
hese wooden bird, Ming dynasty. 
Opposite page, above, the winged ne 
of St. Mark, contemporary Venetian 
glass; below a unicorn, bronze from ~ 
fifteenth century Germany. 


THE NEW MEN OF POWER, by C. 
Wright Mills, Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 
JUGGERNAUT: AMERICAN LABOR 
IN ACTION, by Wellington Roe. 

Lippincott. $4 


Beulah Amidon 


ROFESSOR MILLS’ RROVOCATIVE BOOK 
| is a study of the present leadership 
of the American labor movement. The 
author is a sociologist on the Columbia 
University faculty. His book is in part 
a report of a highly original research 
project which he has had underway 
since 1941; in part it is his own vigor- 
ous interpretation not only of his statis- 
tical findings, but of the social-economic- 
political scene in the USA today. Many 
readers will disagree, in whole or in 
part, with both findings and interpreta- 
tion. But it seems certain that what he 
has to say will be widely read and hotly 
discussed — for one group or another, 
there is at least one chal- 
lenge per paragraph. 

The author’s underly- 
ing premise is his dog- 
matic certainty that a 
slump is immediately at 
hand, that war is the in- 
evitable concomitant of 
depression, that organized 
labor is the sole force 
capable of staying our 
present drift toward 
slump and war. 

The picture of labot 
leadership on which he 
places so grave a responsibility is not 
reassuring as it emerges from the results 
of his scientifically conducted polls, 
which give the average age, education, 
background, union experience, political 
party ties of some five hundred national, 
state, and local AFL and CIO leaders. 

Professor Mills analyzes with insight, 
‘but without heat, the problems of 
racketeering (which he finds confined 
largely to the AFL) and Communism, 
which he shows as the special difficulty 
of the CIO. Pointing out that several 
of the smaller CIO unions, as well as 
one of the three largest, the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, 
are Communist-dominated, he advances 
the argument that “the top CIO leader- 
ship, which is anti-Communist, is still 
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~afraid to risk its own position and dis- 


rupt the whole CIO by a concerted and 
whole hearted drive” to eliminate Com- 
munist Party factions and influence. © 


Even more than gangsters and Com- | 


munists, this author fears the subversive 


effects on the labor movement of the 


political categories he calls the liberal 


+ 
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» center (“full of indignation which con- 
: stantly shifts to new objects”) and the 
“sophisticated conservatives.” The latter 
he defines as members of “the industry- 
armed forces-State Department axis” 
who think that, by tak- 
ing in the labor leader as 
a junior partner and a 
needed front, they can 
keep the situation under 
control. 

Though he does not 
say so explicitly, Mr. 
Mills seems to repose his 
only hope in a politically 
active labor movement, 
functioning through a third party. Thus, 
his criteria for the labor leader whom 
he sees as adequate to the urgent de- 
mands are four: he must have “a real- 
istic image of business”; he must recog- 
nize “the intent of business to break or 
shackle labor unions”; he must see that 
“the two dominant parties are blind 
traps’; and he must be “for a labor 
party, at least within the next ten years.” 

Judged by these standards, which he 
is frank to state “are not very rigorous 
or trustworthy,” he qualifies 8 percent 
of the present CIO leaders and 4 per- 
cent of the AFL; with an additional 19 
percent of the former and 9 percent of 
the latter holding “a militant view on at 
least three of the four points.” He con- 
cludes, in gloomy discouragement, 
“Never has so much depended upon 
men who are so ill prepared and so 
little inclined to assume the responsi- 


bility.” 


Le “JUGGERNAUT: AMERICAN Lasor IN 
Action,” Wellington Roe, a journalist 
who has been active in the trade union 
movement for-some years, also takes a 


dim view of labor leadership in this” 


country. His purpose, he states in his 
introduction, is “to present the problems 
of union members {his italics] in their 
relations with their organizations’ lead- 
ers.” His method is that of anecdote and 
epithet. His starting point is that “the 
danger to trade unions today comes not 
so much from possible assaults by re- 
actionary employers as it does from in- 
ternal decay.” He has brought together 
a vast amount of material, much of it— 
particularly his detailed accounts of 
Communist inflltration and influence— 
of value to the student of American 
trade unionism. But the usefulness of 
the book is diminished by his sweeping 
generalizations and the unnecessary and 
often crude violence with which he 
writes. 
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“tury has witnessed 


the break-up of the 


PSYCHIC ENERGY: ITS SOURCE 
AND GOAL, by M, Esther Harding. 
Pantheon Books, $4.50 


Dr, Margaret Nordfeldt 


Macs RESEARCH, WIDE SCHOLARSHIP, 
deep personal experience 
have gone into the writ- 
. Harding’s lat- 
est book, which might 
well be subtitled, “a 
study in the development 
of consciousness.” 

Dr. Harding finds the 
source of psychic energy 
in the basic biological in- 
stincts (hunger, self-pres- 
ervation, sex) and in those universal 
psychic patterns which Jung calls arche- 
types. 

Originally man was an unconscious 
being, completely at the mercy of his 
instincts. Consciousness dawned with 
the development of the ego—“perhaps 
the greatest single achievement of man- 
kind.” But now man is confronted with 
two divergent drives within himself. 
This not only produces conflict within 
the individual, but the blind instinctive 
forces surge up repeatedly in warfare 
between individuals and between na- 
tions. 

Yet the instinctive emotions, the au- 
thor warns, must not be repressed, for 
without their powerful impetus man is 
a hollow creature, either sunk in inertia 
or driven to compulsive and meaning- 
less activity. Nor is it enough merely 
to control the instincts as certain religi- 
ous teachings have sought to do. The 
only real solution lies in their transfor- 
mation, through the discovery of a trans- 
cendent value which 
can reconcile the op- 
posites. 

The twentieth cen- 


ing of Wr 


the most destructive 
outburst of the un- 
conscious forces since 


Roman Empire; and 
this, Dr. Harding 
believes, is related to 
the fact that the 
symbols of organized 
religion no longer seem able to con- 
tain the dynamic power of the instinct- 
ual drives. If this energy is not to de- 
stroy our world, we must find a “new 
container.” 

In the dreams of persons undergoing 
a deep analysis there repeatedly appear 
symbols of “wholeness,” which Dr. 
Harding terms the goal of man’s psychic 
urge. These symbols are of necessity in- 


tensely personal, but for the individual 
who experiences them they carry the 
emotional value and the transforming 
power that the symbols of traditional 
religion held for our forebears. And 
since world problems must ultimately be 
solved where they originate — in the 
hearts of individual men and women— 
whoever truly transforms the instinctual 
forces within himself makes a “genuine 
contribution to civilization and peace.” 
Dr. Harding’s book is itself a notable 
contribution to this end. 


MIRROR FOR AMERICANS: JAPAN, 
ae Helen Mears. Houghton Mifflin, 
3.50. 


Lawrence K. Rosinger 


OME YEARS AGO HELEN MEARS WROTE 

“Year of the Wild Boar,” an in- 
tensely interesting and highly informa- 
tive account of Japan in 1935. Her book 
was different from most treatments of 
the subject because it cut through the 
usual categories of analysis, to reveal the 
regimented life of Japan in daily, hu- 
man terms. In “Mirror for Americans: 
Japan,’ Miss Mears has again written 
a book that is different—this time partly 
on the basis of a postwar visit to Japan 
as a member of an official labor advisory 
mission. 

Although she discusses the occupation 
at many points, the author’s main con- 
cern is with Japan, past and present, as 
a mirror of American foreign policy and 
that of the other powers. She says she 
observed with alarm in Japan that 
“Americans had . . . taken on the réle 
of Roman conqueror and reformer,” 
with few qualms and virtually no self- 
questioning. Highly 
critical of recent Far 
Eastern actions of all 
the powers, she de- 
clares roundly in her 
conclusion: “Our 
current foreign-policy 
leaders . . . have be- 
come as blind to 
reality as the Japan- 
ese militarists before 


them.” 
In its detailed con- 
tents the book is 


devoted mostly to an effort to refute 
common American concepts about 
Japan’s aggressiveness and to prove that 
the legal fictions once used by an ex- 
panding Japan—and considered trans- 
parently hypocritical by Americans—are 
not much different from the legal fic- 
tions used by other governments in add- 
ing to their own power. Miss Mears 
holds that we are not morally equipped 
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to undertake the reformation of Japan, 
that the attack on Pearl Harbor was 
provoked by previous American actions, 
and that the aggressiveness of modern 
Japan was a post-Perry product, result- 
ing from the example and threat of the 
West. She also stresses that Japanese ex- 
pansion up to 1931 was carried out to 
a great extent with the support of other 
powers, including the United States. 

In her desire to point to the beam in 
our own eye, the author often appears 
to overlook or to justify the Japanese 
mote. This is especially true of her 
treatment of events leading up to the 
Pacific War. She forgets that legal fic- 
tions are not always equally at variance 
with the facts. For example, despite 
current limitations on Philippine inde- 
pendence, it is certainly not true that 
“the situation in the Philippines is in- 
distinguishable from that of pre-Pearl 
Harbor Manchukuo.” Miss Mears is 
quite right in denying that Japan is in- 
herently aggressive, but she is wrong in 
minimizing the internal factors that 
helped to produce aggression. The omis- 
sion of any analysis of the Nazi-Japanese 
alliance is also a serious shortcoming, 
for Japan cannot be considered properly 
in isolation from the international scene. 

It is possible to disagree with Miss 
Mears on various points and to reject 


o 


the exaggerated portions of her book, 
without denying that she has struck 
some telling blows. She is particularly 
effective in her account of the complicity 
of the Western powers in Japanese ag- 
gression and in arguing for her conten- 
tion that the West, which prides itself 
on its democracy at home, has been 
fundamentally undemocratic in its rela- 
tions with the peoples of the Far East. 
On a broader plane, she has performed 
a service in pointing out the self-right- 
eousness that frequently masquerades as 
principle in international relations, the 
hypocrisy that accepts or even welcomes 
injustice when committed by “the right 
side.” On this plane the book is a valu- 
able challenge to current assembly-line 


thinking. 


THE NEXT DEVELOPMENT IN MAN, 
by Launcelot Law Whyte. Holt. $3.50 

EVERYMAN LOOKS FORWARD, by 
Launcelot Law Whyte. Holt, $2 


Ordway Tead 


sles TWO BOOKS ARE EXHIBITS IN 
the case of the physicists’ search for 
unifying human values. They are part 
of a trend toward the use of a scientific 
approach to determine the source and 
seat of what is significant, meaningful, 
and valuable in the human enterprise. 
They are heartening evidence of a rela- 
tively new desire and effort to see man- 
kind in the diversity of its experience 
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through some integrated philosophical 
and moral outlook. As such, they de- 
serve the thoughtful attention of all who 
seek a body of principles which will, in 
Henry Adams’ words, run unity through 
multiplicity. 

In the first and longer study the prob- 
lem is historically approached in terms 
of the failure to move ahead toward 
such total insights due to the partial 
and divisive philosophies and frustrating 
fears of European culture. The chal- 
lenge thus presented to America today 
and presently to Asia is vigorously ar- 
gued. The presence in human experi- 
ence of a “formative process,” of a “unt- 
tary mind” of a “universalizing” dispo- 
sition, of a “finite integrity,” is the key 
used to unlock the door to hopes of 
bringing into being the “unitary man.” 

“Beneath all tension and conflict a 
new unison marks unitary society. The 
universality of the formative process, 
once recognized and accepted, casts its 
spell over mankind. . . . Man finds him- 
self in the universal process by finding 
the universal process within himself.” 
This central formative process is at 
work in the “development of physical 
systems; in the history of the universe 
and of life; in the history of man; and 
in the contemporary world trend.” 

The second volume deals with this 
contemporary world trend. And because 
it benefits by the hard thought and ab- 
struse statement of the earlier work, sit 
is a simpler, more cogent, and more 
vivid elucidation of the author’s ideas. 
I am disposed to recommend the reader 
to the latter work as an introduction to 
Professor Whyte’s highly special vocabu- 
lary and approach, in the hope that the 
appetite may be whetted to go on to a 
careful study of this much more difficult 
book, “Fhe Next Development.” 

“Everyman Looks Forward” is a fas- 
cinating and_ provocative embroidering 
of the theme that “with man’s deepen- 
ing knowledge . . . a new attitude be- 


comes possible which does not so much 


challenge the old attitudes as transcend 
and unite them . . . the consensus can 
resolve the conflict without challenging 
the conflicting doctrines, by transform- 
ing them into variants of a common 
truth,” 

There is a useful analysis of the dif- 


ferences between Soviet and Western | 


outlooks which is reminiscent of Pro- 
fessor Northrup’s approach in “The 
Meeting of East and West.” The cen- 
tral point of the author’s argument is 


that the underlying division in man be-_ 


tween “love and aggression” dictates 


that “the long-term issue is moral.” — 
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Thus he holds that “it is policy, not 
power; human motives, not (military) 
quantity, which are ultimately decisive 
n human affairs.” 

The new synthesis will go behind the 
present world religions because “they 
ack universality, balance, and historical 
emphasis . .. none of them escapes the 
restrictions of its origins and touches the 
unchangeably universal.” 

The author acknowledges that “every- 
man needs an authority outside him- 
self”; and again, “the craving for an ab- 
solute is not irrational, for without a 
foundation which it cannot question 
reason cannot operate.” But the nature 
of that absolute—“the formative process” 
and “unitary development” in which 
‘lies the dpportunity for regeneration” — 
needs more elucidation than we get. 

The author moves almost jauntily 
through realms of broad generalization 
and high abstraction, as my quotations 
suggest. At times I get the disturbing 
sense that there is here a slight intoxica- 
tion with one’s own pet language. This 
is my major reservation. But having ex- 
pressed it, I hasten to add that this vol- 
ume is rich and rewarding. It is on the 
beam of the most pressing contemporary 
intellectual and moral issues. They are 
approached with candor, wide knowl- 
edge, and deep human sympathy. The 
ideas here expressed, I venture, are des- 
tined to be taken up and carried forward 
by everyone who wants to explore this 
matter of a more integrated approach 
to human living. 


A MAN CALLED WHITE, by Walter 
White. Viking. $3.75 


Bucklin Moon 


W ALTER WHITE, THE EXECUTIVE 
secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, has chosen as the title for his 
autobiography, “A Man Called White.” 
If any further proof is needed of the 
absurdity of classification by skin pig- 
mentation it might well be found here, 
for though Mr. White happens to be a 
Negro, actually he is as white as your 
own Aunt Hildegarde. In fact, a per- 
sistent rumor keeps cropping up that he 


is actually white “passing” for black, 


presumably for financial advantage. 

I am certain this must amuse Mr. 
White and I have an idea that it is 
likely also to amuse readers of this book, 
for from the sound of things I would 
estimate his average day as consisting 
of eighteen hours of work, and though 
[ do not know what the NAACP pays 
him, the last time I saw him he showed 
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remarkably few symptoms of suffering 
from the overabundant life. The 
rumor, of course is pure nonsense, yet 
it does throw an interesting sidelight 
on. our national preoccupation with race. 

“A Man Called White” 
is autobiography at its 
best, the personal narra- 
tive of a man who 
led a rich life and who 
puts. it to paper with 
charm and insight. Start- 
ing with his formative 
years in Atlanta, where 
as a child he learned the 
hard way (the 1906 race 
riot) what it means to be a Negro, 
Walter White presents simply and with 
restraint the sorry record of prejudice 
and discrimination that has been the 
Negro’s lot in America and what he and 
those who work with him have done 
to try to change it. It is not, certainly, 
a story in which white America can 
take pride, yet it is told without per- 
sonal bitterness or rancor, and even 
with hope for the future. 

This is no starry-eyed optimism, for 
Mr. White is a realist and he carefully 
weighs the pros and cons. It is based 
on the liberal younger generations now 
growing up in the South and the grow- 
ing pressures for the solution of one of 
our most vexing problems, the para- 
dox of how Negroes can be kept in mod- 
ern day servitude in the land of the free. 

I don’t know what more there is to 
say about “A Man Called White” save 
that it is a book recommended for those 
with smug exteriors and slightly guilt- 
ridden interiors. For others it should 
prove to be a very revealing autobiog- 
raphy in the best American tradition. 


THE MORE PERFECT UNION; A Pro- 
gram for the Control of Inter-group 
Discrimination in the United States, by 
R, M. Maclver. Macmillan. $4 


Harold D. Lasswell 


| Basie MaclvER HAS WRITTEN A 
strategy manual for educators, per- 
sonnel managers, social scientists, mi- 
nority group leaders, social workers, and 
freedom minded citizens generally. 
With the assistance of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the author looked into the 
problem of discrimination among groups 
in the United States, and embodies his 
findings in this terse book. 

The report clarifies one of the most 
important objectives of American policy 
(in the “ideal” sense), and proposes 
alternatives of action after they have 


been critically weighed in the light of 
what we know of history and _ social 
science. The aim is to raze all barriers 
against “equal access to public oppor- 
tunity.” 


Maclver concludes 
that economic discrimin- 


Professor 


ations are the most vul- 
nerable forms of inequal- 
ity, and outlines a strat- 
egy designed to concen- 
trate the energies of all 
Americans of good will 
in a determined 
paign to speed up the 
sharing of economic op- 
mes DOrtunity. 

The author recommends a well-bal- 
anced program in which a place is as- 
signed to legislative, executive, judicial, 
and electoral action. He is sanguine 
about the possibility of extending FEPC 
laws to a large number of states and to 
the District of Columbia. He has also 
worked out quite helpful ideas on the 
educational front. 

No qualified student of the subject of 
discrimination will find much novelty 
in what Professor Maclver has pub- 
lished. We are dealing rather with the 
product of a “sober, judging mind” who 
is far too conscious of himself as  sci- 
entist and philosopher to resort to glib 
sensationalism, and. much too eager to 
instruct the layman to set much store 
by astounding his colleagues. The dis- 
cussion of “balances and circles” in 
the social process, which occurs in chap- 
ter four, will perhaps be of the greatest 
technical interest. 

But the big news about this book is 
that it is published at all. When an 
academic figure of this caliber turns to a 
job of this kind it is a promising sign 
in the intellectual life of the country. 
He speaks mainly to, and for, specialists 
who have made as yet but little positive 
contribution to the needs of public 
policy. And he registers his disappoint- 
ment at the meager aid which he re- 
ceived from the findings of experimental 
social psychologists. Indeed, the ma- 
terial brought together in an apppendix 
is so inconsistent and inconclusive that 
laymen, at least, may wonder where the 
specialists on the subject have been all 
these years. 

But this book points the way toward 
the choice of problems which will en- 
able the science of the social scientist to 
become “the ally of his citizenship.” One 
great neglected opportunity is the re- 
port on social tactics that succeeded 
and tactics that failed. Material of this 
kind is so scattered that the present 
author is constrained to “fill in” by re- 
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lying upon plausible statements of gen- 
eral principle and random observation. 
It will be the abiding merit of his work 
that by showing the existing gaps in 
pertinent knowledge, he will stimulate 
the effort which alone can make a man- 
ual of democratic strategy measure up 
to the formidable tasks of democratic 
statecraft. 


A CALL TO WHAT IS VITAL, by 
Rufus M. Jones, Macmillan, $2 


Katherine N. Rhoades 


aye POSTHUMOUS BOOK PROCLAIMS 
the author’s profound conviction 
that human life must be undergirded by 
spiritual vision, and that now, in this 
present climate of thought, a reinterpre- 
tation of religious concepts is necessary, 
to awaken in the soul of man a con- 
sciousness of his true inheritance and 
destiny. Rufus Jones touches upon 
many subjects and brings together di- 
verse religious experiences and historical 
events in order to make clear his cen- 
tral thesis that without religious faith— 
its discipline and devotion—man cannot 
attain maturity and full stature. 

The book is presented as an ardent 
and timely plea to college-trained, scien- 
tifically minded persons, in the hope 
that it may convince them of “the vast 
field of human interests with which the 
scientific method is incapable of deal- 
ing,’ and of the disturbing fact that 
along with the expansion of science 
there has been a shrinkage of interest 
in religion and a corresponding shrink- 
age in man’s nature. “We need above 
everything else in this crisis of history 
a fresh burst of faith and a vivid con- 
sciousness of the eternal reality vitally 
present in our world of thought and 
events. . . . Faith is the most dynamic, 
the most propulsive of all our human 
ways up toward a realization of life.” 
Without it the soul is crippled in its 
search and aspiration. 

In this book we are shown the source 
of the wisdom of Old Testament pro- 
phets; we are given examples of trium- 
phant individuals, whose spiritual expe- 
riences made them dynamos of transmis- 
sion; we are told of the march of evolu- 
tionary doctrine, and scientific and his- 
torical reseatch; and how all these dis- 
cernments take their proper places with- 
in the eternal economy of God. We are 
warned of the danger of absorption with 
the things of the world, for thus we are 
caught in a treadmill which carries us 
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on until we become deaf to the only 
Voice that is of supreme importance to 
us, blind to the only purpose for which 
we are made, dumb because we are not 
able to commune with God. : 

These extraordinarily vivid chapters 
lead up to one on the Supreme Revela- 
tion—the Incarnation of God. “The 
greatest single fact in history is the 
breaking in of the Life of God through 
this unique Life.” Not then only, but 
now too, He is with us; and we may 
find Him, as Hosea found Him by 
sounding the deeps of his own soul, 
and knowing God to be both Lover and 
Redeemer. Dr. Jones closes this tender 
plea with a chapter on prayer, and gives 
us these rewarding thoughts: “True 
prayer is immediate spiritual fellow- 
ship. . . . The soul is never at its best 
until it enjoys God, and prays out of 
sheer love.” 


SOCIETY AS THE PATIENT, by 
Lawrence K. Frank, Rutgers University 
Press, $5. 


John Edward Bentley 


aN A CONTRIBUTION TO SOCIAL PHILOS- 
ophy, this volume brings together 
thirty essays by Lawrence K. Frank. 
For a quarter of a century the author 
has been pouring forth an extensive 
comment on social problems and offer- 
ing solutions to a distracted world. As 
civilization grows, so do its problems. 
These essays were originally contributed 
to such staid and famous periodicals as 
The American Journal of Sociology, The 
Political Science Quarterly, The Ameri- 
can Economic Review, The Journal of 
Political Economy, The International 
Journal of Ethics, Saturday Review of 
Literature, School and Society, Psychi- 
atry, and to some less known publica- 
tions. To have contributed to these 
many journals shows the breadth of a 
fertile authorship that has won respect 
in the wide pages of social science and 
ethics. 

The essays represent balanced and tol- 
erant scholarship. Few writers have 
combined such a range of scientific 
knowledge with such insight into the 
problems of what is described as an ail- 
ing world. Indeed, Mr. Frank not only 
penetrates the implications of the bio- 
logical and social sciences but sees in 


them: specific therapeutic values. Society. 


is the patient, but not without hope for 
full recovery, because scientific knowl- 
edge and techniques can be used effec- 
tively to remedy all existing social ills. 
Human welfare is the goal of whatever 
pathway of modern science is consid- 


ered. This view is the springboard ol 
the book. 

Because the book seeks to present the 
writings in logical order, the chapters 
begin with man’s economic life and end 
with science and aesthetics. Between 
these are man’s ability to learn, and 
his behavior in the group. The book 
begins with “The Cost of Competition” 
and ends with “The Arts in Recon- 
struction” within a “world order and 
cultural destiny.” 

The point of view of the author may 
be stated as a social synthesis based on 
psychological, psychiatric, and related in- 
sights—insights rather than knowledge, 
for his position can hardly be claimed 
to be technical. However, the chapters 
on education and its reorientation in- 
volving mental hygiene would do jus- 
tice to the professional educator, so well 
does the author fulfill his task. In his 
psychiatric production there is no clini- 
cal information, but a healthy applica- 
tion of positive hygiene to the masses 
of mankind with divergent personality 
problems. 

Mr. Frank sees life broadly and in- 
tensely. He does not rudely censure 
civilization but with profound respect 
for tradition and the love of truth sees 
culture borne by the arts, religion, and 
philosophy. For him, life is a grand 
panorama in the development of ideas 
lighted by the torch of pragmatic pat- 
terns. Marx and Freud are there, Dewey 
speaks, Schopenhauer and Otto Rank 
are cited. Therapy for the ills of man 
is the focus of Mr. Frank’s thinking, to 
which he brings erudition and sympa- 
thetic scholarship. 


THE SHAME OF THE STATES, by 
Albert Deutsch. Harcourt, Brace. $3 


Kathleen Sproul 


Woe CHIP AWAY, BIT BY BIT, AT OUR 
initial inhumanity, and in as- 
sorted ways prove now and then our 
right to claim the quality of being hu- 
man. For each chip, a crusader. 

But the roughest going is for the 
crusader who picks an area his fellow- 
men do not yet understand—for he must 
be both teacher and evangelist. In such 
areas, of which mental illness is decid 
edly one, there are fewer crusaders; the 
strain takes stamina. 

Albert Deutsch is one who has stooc 
the strain, and with amazing resilience 
He never stops hammering. There are 
not many outstanding names in  th« 
whole sorry history of our social ap 
proach to mental illness; certainly hi: 
name already belongs in the short roster 


In “The Shame of the States” he 
writes unmitigated, personally observed, 
detail of state hospitals, by regions from 
coast to coast and north to south. He 
begins with a testimony of our failure so 
far: the scene of patients “timidly pull- 
ing at a doctor’s arm or coat as he 
rushes through the ward on rounds: 
‘Doctor, can I see you for just a min- 
ute?’ “Sorry, next time, next time,’ the 
invariable answer.” 

He includes eyewitness reports from 
hospitals at Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
New York City, Napa, Calif., Milledge- 
ville, Ga., Providence, Detroit. One 
could not ask him for more examples; 
they would be only more of the same— 
poor food, drear wards, overcrowding, 
few cures all over the country—all be- 
cause we don’t care enough. 

Here then are the facts, again—the 
whole miserable mess we toss to our 
mental patients in the false name of 
treatment. Mr. Deutsch hammers home 
the cruelties, the neglect, the stupidities, 
inexorably. The thirty-two pages of 
starkly true photographs are the strik- 
ing head of the hammer. Yet one won- 
ders whether this time, any more than 
in the past, will heeding and action 
be definitive. 

For there are two factors the author 
teuches insufficiently. One: perhaps the 
fundamental fault is that mental illness 
is still a matter that no one completely 
understands. There are great men and 
women now in psychiatry, and in the 
allied sciences, who are digging devot- 
edly deeper; yet so far no one yet has 
put his finger on a cause and cure with 
the unmistakeable accuracy of, say, a 
surgeon excising a diseased appendix. 
And until we have the hope that such 
positiveness will engender, we cannot 
expect either physicians or the public to 
treat the mentally ill as men instead of 
inconvenient animals. 
way emphatically to research—to an 

all-out effort to Anow—for until that un- 
derstanding of the illness does come, in- 
humanity has no real disputant. 

Two: the whole philosophy of gen- 
eral social responsibility is perhaps one 
that needs re-examination in particular 
respect to mental illness. Item: It was 
only an accident of earlier colonial his- 
tory that made the mentally ill wards 
of the several states. Would it not be 
better to assign responsibility to my- 
self, for instance, as a participating 
member of society—I am society and so- 
ciety is I—? A complete public health 
insurance program would take care of 
me, realistically as a total psychosomatic 
pecabloon Since more than one hundred 
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years of state care of the mentally ill 
has achieved next to nothing, perhaps 
it 1S time to swing to another approach. 


RESOLVING SOCIAL CONFLICTS, by 
Kurt Lewin. Harper, $3.50 


Morroe Berger 


Ne Kurt. -Fgvin DIED LAST 
winter, social science lost one of 
its most active and seminal influences in 
theory and social action. “Resolving So- 
cial Conflicts” is a collection of his ar- 
ticles written between 1935 and 1946, 
edited by his wife, with a foreword by 
Gordon W. Allport of Harvard Uni- 
versity. It is an excellent introduction 
to Lewin’s contributions to experimental 
social psychology, and to his own per- 
sonality as a Jew and a liberal. 

The book is divided into three sec- 
tions, containing articles on cultural 
change and difference as they affect or 
are revealed in the individual person, 
social conflict, and the role of leadership, 
and minority group problems. 

As Professor Allport points out in his 
foreward, Lewin’s work had two central 
purposes: first, to give some genuine, 
meaningful content to the common ob- 
servation that the individual’s behavior 
is dependent upon the group; and, sec- 
ond, to make fully scientific experiments 
in human behavior. The first of these 
aims Lewin aptly states in the form of 
a conclusion: “The group to which an 
individual belongs is the ground on 
which he stands... .” The second aim 
is well exemplified in the chapter on 
“Experiments in Social Space,’ which 
describes an experiment designed to 
show the effects of democratic and auto- 
cratic leadership upon children in an 
arts club. 

Virtually all of the articles included in 
“Resolving Social Conflicts’ show 
Lewin’s concern with the “practical” 
problems of human behavior: how to 
instill democratic experience in children; 
how to combat the influence of the 
Nazis among the Germans; how to 
make a child aware that he is a mem- 
ber of a minority group; how to re- 
educate deviants to accept the norms 
from which they have departed; how to 
raise morale; how to achieve better in- 
tergroup relations. 

Among the more interesting essays 
Lewin wrote are those dealing with 
the problems of Jews. It is seldom 
that we are privileged to get the testi- 
mony of a leading psychologist on the 
matters that touch his own life so 
closely. Lewin was deeply interested 
in the nature of the individual Jew’s 
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“Books that Live” in 


Psychiatry 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 


By Franz Alexander, M.D. An up- 
to-date, concise presentation of the 
basic concepts of psychoanalysis. An 
invaluable guide for all students of 
psychiatry and others working in 
this field. Ready Nov. 22. $3.75 


THE PROBLEM OF 
ANXIETY 


By Sigman Freud, M.D. The author- 
ized English translation. $2.50 


EMOTIONAL 
PROBLEMS OF LIVING 


By O. S. English, M.D. and G, H. J. 
Pearson, M.D. “Few books are more 
helpful to . . . understand the de- 
velopment of human nature.” 


N. Y. Times Book Review. $5.00 


A HANDBOOK 
OF PSYCHIATRY 


By P. M. Lichtenstein, M.D. and 
S. M. Small, M.D. “An _ excellent 
introductory volume.”—The Psychi- 
atric Quarterly. $3.75 


THE DOCTOR'S JOB 


By Carl Binger, M.D. How science 
has increased the doctor’s ability 
to help the patient in mind and 
body. $3.00 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 
WITH CHILDREN — 


By Frederick H. Allen, M.D, How 
children with behavior difficulties 
can be helped to help themselves. 
“Splendid.”—American Journal of 
Psychiatry. $3.75 


THE PERSON 
IN THE BODY 


By Leland Hinsie, M.D. The founda- 
tion and latest developments of 
psychosomatic medicine. $3.50 


Send for free descriptive catalogue of 
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TEES LESS STEN LT ED 


A new and direct approach | 
to the study and diagnosis | 
of personality | 
and human relations 


DIAGRAMS 
of the 
UNCONSCIOUS 


HANDWRITING IN 
MEASUREMENT, 
EXPERIMENT, AND 
ANALYSIS 


by Werner Wolff, Ph.D. 


Dr. Wolff’s revolutionary 
studies center around the signature 
as a stereotyped graphic gesture; 
through it man communicates not 
only his conscious thought but also 
a psychobiologic pattern of which 
he is unconscious. 


By combining measurements 
of graphic form with experiments 
of graphic expression, the pioneer- 
ing psychologist of Bard College 
arrives at a new theory of person- 
ality organization and a new 
method of diagnosing personality 
and human relations. 


DIAGRAMS provides scien- 
tific clues to constancy of character, 
latent traits, true and masked be- 
havior; offers striking examples of 
emotions, remembrances, and ex- 
pectations projected into signa- 


| the majority. He w 


tures; explains the significance of 
symbols; shows how past behavior 
may be reconstructed and its future 
direction predicted. 


Considering the practical 
problem of application, Dr. Wolff 
includes a scoring chart, directions 
for analysis, tables of trait clusters, 
and complete examples of person- 
ality diagnoses. 


The reference value is en- 
hanced by a comprehensive bibli- 
ography and an index with more 
than 5000. entries. 


420 pages 
322 illustrations 
$8.00 


. 
At your bookstore 
or order on approval from 


_ GRUNE & STRATTON, Ine. 
Publishers | 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N, Y. 
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relation to his own group, and in the 
ation of the minority group itself to 
as among those who 


rel 


cogently argued that minority group 
“problems” are really majority group 
problems. He liked to stress that anti- 
Semitism is not a result of “improper” 
behavior on the part of individual Jews, 
but that it is truly a “social problem” 
in the sense that it involves group 
rather than individual judgments. 

The fate of minorities, Lewin often 
pointed out, depends less upon their 
own behavior than upon what happens 
to the majorities. He did not advocate 
timidity among Jews or Negroes toward 
avowed enemies bent upon their de- 
struction. He favored, on good psych- 
logical grounds which he always made 
clear, a policy of powerful resistance to 
aggressors. 

Mrs. Lewin, the editor of this book, 
promises a second one to include her 
husband’s more theoretical articles. Since 
Lewin wrote few long, coordinated 
treatises, well-edited volumes like this 
one will serve to widen his influence 
among the general public as well as 
among social scientists. 


INSIGHTS INTO LABOR _ ISSUES, 
edited by Richard A, Lester and Joseph 
Shister. Macmillan. $4 


Joel Seidman 


HIS is a collection of thirteen essays, 

by as many authors or groups of 
authors, arranged loosely under three 
heads: labor relations, wages and the 
labor market, labor and full employ- 
ment. Such unity as the volume pos- 
sesses springs less from the topics than 
from the authors, who are mostly 
younger economists whose academic 
training has been supplemented by war- 
time government experience, typically 
with the National War Labor Board. A 
number of them are now connected 
with university institutes for research in 
industrial relations. 

In a brief review of so varied a bill 
of fare, it is perhaps inevitable that the 
samples commented upon reflect as 
much the tastes of the reviewer as the 
qualities of the servings. To this re- 
viewer, one of the most suggestive ar- 
ticles in the volume is the effort by John 


T. Dunlop of Harvard to erect a theo~ : 


retical framework to account for the de- 
velopment of labor organization, by ex- 
amining the four interrelated factors of 
technology, market structure, community 
controls, and ideas. 


Those who believe that the work of 
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economists on wages has been charac- 
terized too much by abstract reasoning 
and too little by collection and analysis 
of data will be interested in the con- 
tribution by Richard A. Lester of Prince- 
ton. A similar effort to base theory on 
facts in the analysis of the size of the 
labor force under varying conditions is 
made by Clarence D. Long of Johns 
Hopkins. Lloyd G. Reynolds of Yale 
deals with the supply of labor available 
to the individual firm and discusses va- 
rious considerations bearing on the firm’s 
wage policy. 

In another interesting article Harbi- 
son, Burns, and Dubin of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago attempt to, isolate some 
of the current types of labor-manage- 
ment relationships, analyzing the com- 
plex forces that determine management 
or union policy, the structure of power 
relationships within each of the bargain- 
ing parties, and the balance of power 
between them. Eugene Forsey of the 
Canadian Congress of Labor, attacking 
a problem that has received much more 
attention in England than here, exam- 
ines the role of unions under conditions 
of full employment, on the assumption 
that full employment involves planning. 

Though the content of several of the 
remaining essays is somewhat thin, the 
contributions as a whole reflect a high 
level of competence. Yet the volume, 
while offering something to almost every 
taste, suffers from the structural weak- 
ness inherent in a series of unconnected 
essays. 


THE AGE OF THE GREAT DE- 
PRESSION, 1929-1941, by Dixon 
Wecter, Macmillan, $5 


Ralph Adams Brown 


WO DECADES AGO, UNDER THE EDITOR- 

ship of Arthur S. Schlesinger and the 
late Dixon Ryan Fox, the first volumes 
in “A History of American Life” series 
were published. More nearly than any 
previous histories, it soon appeared that 
Fox 1nd Schlesinger had found a syn- 
thesis for social history—the evolution. 
ary expansion and complication of so- 
cial, economic, and cultural life. For the 
first time, social history became a com, 
paratively smooth, fully developed story 
of human living. Their series was orig: 
inally designed to carry to 1928. The 
present volume now extends the series 
to the eve of World War II. 

Dixon Wecter has won both the rec- 
ognition of scholars and the approval — 
of laymen with his previous volumes; 
notably “When Johnny Comes March-— 
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ing Home’ which appeared during the 
war. In this present volume he deals 
with depression and New Deal years, a 
decade and more that contained the ker- 
nel of revolutionary social and economic 
change; a period stretching from “mid- 
October, 1929,” when “the average 
middle-class American saw ahead of him 
an illimitable vista of prosperity,” until 
that Sunday afternoon when “Once 
more the quest for social justice had 
been engulfed in the urgency of another 
great war.” 

These were years when the lives of 
American people were changed, as per- 
haps never before, by the agencies of 
government. Mr Wecter has, therefore, 
been wise to include political history in 
his discussion of economic and cultural 
forces. Here are skillfully drawn pic- 
tures of the varied phases of American 
life, a rich panorama that will seem 
almost photographic to adults who lived 
through those years. Here are the NRA 
and the TVA, the Blue Eagle and the 
fireside chats, the CCC and the NYA, 
Dr. Townsend and Huey Long, John 
L. Lewis and Hervey Allen, “America 
Firsters” and the National Union for 
Social Justice—all the symbols and per- 
sonalities of an era pushed into the 
background by World War II. 

This is no hit-or-miss catalogue of un- 
related facts, but a careful synthesis in 
terms of what the author believes to be 
the dominant characteristic of the era—a 
return to the quest for social justice 
that had been interrupted by World 
War I; a quest embarked upon by both 
conservatives and liberals, though they 
might advocate different means to reach 
a common end. 

The style has both color and depth; 
many readers will discover for the first 
time that scholarly history can be ex- 
citing and dramatic. This is an impor- 
tant addition to twentieth century 
Americana. 


THE RESCUE OF SCIENCE AND 
LEARNING, by Stephen Duggan and 
Betty Drury. Macmillan, $3 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


| T HAS BEEN MY CONVICTION FOR MANY 
years that a great deal is to be learned 
of value to all of us from the study of 
refugees. We Americans are still, it is 
true, living geographically in the same 
country. where we were born and 
brought up. What many of us do not 
realize is that we too, like refugees, only 
not so concretely and visibly, have been 
torn from a past familiar to us, and set 


down in a present full of new elements, 


confronting an unpredictable future. 
Many of our reactions are strikingly 
similar to those of some of the refugees 
who have come to share our geographi- 
cal position of late years; some of us try 
to cling to a past that simply is not 
there any longer for anybody to cling 
to. We too, exactlyslike some of the 
people who loved living in prewar 
Vienna or Berlin, bitterly repine because 
this clinging to the old ways is utterly 
vain. 

But there is a glorious good example 
for us in the attitude of the best and 
finest of the Hitler-and-Mussolini-made 
exile, who strike deep taproots down 
into enduring spiritual concerns, and in- 
tellectual and aesthetic interests, and 
feed their hearts from sources of life 
which are beyond the power of any 
merely material events to harm. They 
show us how to shift from the cherished 
past to a worthwhile future, and _be- 
cause their exile is literal and factual we 
can see it, as we often fail to see that 
our own situation is very much like 


theirs. 


It will be good for us to read this fine, 
honest report on intellectuals among our 
recent refugees, “The Rescue of Science 
and Learning.” The book is that rare 
event in the publishing world, one that 
should have been written—and was. It 
is a record that should have been kept 
and reported on—and here that is done. 

The book was not only written when 
it should have been, while the multifari- 
ous facts are still available, but written 
exactly as it should have been, in a spirit 
as generous as it is realistic. The report 
is made with disinterested accuracy, but 
with none of the coolness usually asso- 
ciated with factual accuracy, rather with 
a warm humanity which—well, what 
would you expect save warmhearted hu- 
manity from Dr. Duggan, for thirty 


years head of the enormously important _ 


exchange system which has sent so 


_many thousand students on scholarships 


crosscrossing the high seas; and what 
else from Miss Drury who has, through 
her long, creative work for refugees, be- 
come one of the soundest authorities in 
the world on the subject of those dis- 
placed persons whom we have known 
as intellectual emigrés or refugees. 


The subtitle, “The Story of the 


Emergency Committee In Aid of Dis- 


placed Foreign Scholars,” defines the 
purpose of the work—to report on the 
fourteen years labor of one of the most 
admirably intelligent American efforts 
to cope with the results of Hitlerism, as 
we saw them in the USA. 

Perhaps the chapter most readers will 
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Books that will help you in your work 


SEARCHLIGHTS ON DELINQUENCY. New Psychoanalytic Studies. 
Managing Editor: K. R. Eissler, M.D., Ph.D. 

THE PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL APPROACH TO JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY: Theory, Case Studies, Treatment. By Kate Friedlander, 
M.D., L.R.C.P. 

THE PRACTICE OF GROUP THERAPY. S. R. Slavson, Editor 

THE CLINICAL APPLICATION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS. 
Diagnostic Summaries and Case Studies. By Roy Schafer, M.A. 
Menninger Foundation Monograph Series No. 6. 

PSYCHOANALYZE YOURSELF. A Practical Method of Self-Treat- 
ment. By E. Pickworth Farrow. With a Foreword by Professor 
Sigmund Freud. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 

TAKE OFF YOUR MASK. By Ludwig Eidelberg, M.D. A dramatic 


condensation of eight psychoanalytic sessions. 
At your bookstore or at 
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The Drama, Comedy and Tragedy 
of every American town 
in an exciting and revealing book 


You have known people like these— 
Lucy Mortimer, who grew up in 
the stiff propriety of a Young Girls’ 
Home and learned the facts of life 
with a bang; Timmy O’Neal, whose 
only security lay in his little red 
wagon; rich Mrs. Seward, who had 
great respect for charity but no un- 
derstanding for her own servant. 
These and others like them supply 
the quiet drama of Eastwick, U.S.A., 
as seen by the workers at the Fam- 
ily Service Center. 


Where is Eastwick? Howard Hush 
has seen it in Des Moines, Atlanta, 
Plainfield—wherever he has been in 
his 13 years as a trained case work- 
er. It is any American town, yes- 
terday and today, with its curtain 
of respectability lifted. If you are 
a social worker, you will read this 
book about it with excited recogni- 
tion. If you're just an average 
American, it will open your eyes 
to some of the serious problems that 
lie at your doorstep. 


EASTWICK, U.S. A. 


By HOWARD HUSH 
At all bookstores. $3.00 


E. P. DUTTON & Co., Inc. 


Buy Two Christmas Gifts at one combination Rate 


One year of SURVEY GRAPHIC 
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turn to, first, is the ninth—“The Dis- 
placed Scholars Speak for Themselves, 
where individual refugee scholars (no 
names mentioned of course) give a 
frank report, from their own points of 
view, on the American effort to help 
them settle into our way of life. 

No college library should be without 
this unique reference book of facts on 
what turned out to be an important 
event in the history of scholarly and 
academic life in our nation. What 
would we give to have on the 1848’ers 
such a patiently accurate and complete 


report. 


I HAVE LIVED WITH THE AMER- 
ICAN PEOPLE, by Manuel Buaken. 
Caxton Printers. 34 


Fonrose Wainwright Condit 


ya A Boy, MANUEL BUAKEN DREW IN 
admiration for the United States 
with the very air he breathed. This is 
the story of the America he “learned 
to know.” 

His was a home of high ambitions, 
the mother a poet and scholar, the father 
a clergyman. The purpose of his book, 
however, is not to enlighten Americans 
as to the life and land of the Filipinos, 
a people to whom we are bound by 
many ties. This volume, he says, is “the 
personal testimony of a Filipino who 
has lived in America and learned to 
know the life of the American people.; 

The America with which Mr. Buaken 
became acquainted is not the America 
of which many an ardent young Fili- 
pino, returned from the United States, 
told his people. It was a cheap, arro- 
gant, and undemocratic America, deeply 
prejudiced by race and color and caring 
little for the minds and spirits of men; 
an unbeautiful America which many 
Americans, and it seems fair to hope 
at least a few Filipinos who have lived 
in America, have never seen. 

Manuel Buaken’s book is a revelation 
substantiated by case histories. He 
makes every effort to be fair in the tell- 
ing, neither overlooking his country- 
men’s shortcomings nor oversimplifying 
the problems presented by an influx of 
young men who have left their girls and 
restraint of home ties behind them. He 
never fails to express appreciation of the 


~American men and women who held 


out hands of friendship to him and his 
fellow Filipinos. 


That much of what the book tells 


happened before 1941-45 —-the years 
when the Filipinos became heroes in our 


eyes—makes it no less important today 
because, Mr. Buaken convinces us, the 
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Filipino is just the same. “It is the 
Americans who have changed in their 
recognition of us.” And he might have 
added that it took a war to make us 
do it. 

Many years ago when William H. 
Taft was governor general of the Philip- 
pines he is said to have spoken of the 
Filipino as “our Little Brown Brother.” 
Americans took up this phrase and sang 
a song, the refrain of which was, “He 
may be a brother to William H. Taft 
but he ain’t no brother of mine.” 

It was a gay, amusing song, at least 
it used to seem so, bringing to mind 
high-spirited young Americans singing 
together while littl brown-skinned, 
Spanish - speaking boys followed, their 
eyes wide with admiration. Manuel 
Buaken reminds us that the little brown- 
skinned boys are men, grown men, who, 
when they see Americans ask themselves 
and us, “Big Brother, where are you 
going?” 


MIND AND BODY, by Flanders Dun- 
bar. Random House. $3.50 


Dr. A. Louise Brush 


N THIS BOOK OF 260 paces Dr. DUNBAR 

has given the general reading public 
a popular version of the same story 
which she has written in more detail 
for the profession in her volume, “Psy- 
chosomatic Medicine.” She has included 
some of the case histories with the ad- 
dition of some new work and other 
cases from her private practice. 

The material often reads like a de- 
tective story, for the author has stressed 
the dramatic side of illness and recovery. 
Through the histories recorded by her 
and her associates she shows the reader 
the role of personality and emotional 


conflict in various types of illness, among 


them heart trouble, diabetes, arthritis, 
colitis, allergy, tuberculosis, and the 
variation of personality with each type 
of illness. 

Dr. Dunbar believes that conflict and 
emotional difficulties are commonly as- 
sociated with, and often very important 
factors in, the causation of these ill- 
nesses. She thinks that recovery fre- 
quently depends on the physician and 
the patient working out these conflicts 
and problems and not relying solely on 
the usual treatment—rest, medicine, or 
surgery. She believes it is impossible 
for the patient to recover without this 
understanding and she gives examples 
of what would appear to many to be 
miraculous cures. She points out that as 
a tule so-called cures at shrines are prob- 
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ably based on sore such solution of the 
individual’s conflict. 

Persons who have not done this type 
of work will question how one can be 
sure that these findings are correct. 
However, this work was undertaken 
without preconceived ideas. Various un- 
expected types of persetality and con- 
flict emerged from the different illnesses 
and this material was supplemented by 
the Rorschach test. Further, the patients 
showed improvement when treated on 
an emotional basis. There is therefore 
evidence which can be convincing to the 
skeptic even though one may not go all 
the way with Dr. Dunbar. 

There is some danger that, after read- 
ing, the uninitiated will try to diagnose 
their own cases. Dr. Dunbar has at- 
tempted to avoid this possibility by 
stating that every one who has some of 
these symptoms is not necessarily going 
to develop the illness. 

The book is particularly valuable for 
two reasons: first, it gives the lay per- 
son an awareness of the role of per- 
sonality factors in all illness; second, it 
attempts to bring emotional-mental ill- 
ness into the daylight as respectable and 
treatable, instead of keeping it a dis- 
graceful, hidden thing. This attitude 
has kept many people from obtaining 
early help when they could have bene- 
fited. The fact that this book has been 
revised, enlarged, and reprinted several 
times indicates that the material is read- 
able and entertaining. : 


STORY OF THE NEGRO, by Arna 
Bontemps. Knopf, $3 


Margaret Just Wormley 


RNA BoNTEMPS “STORY OF THE 

Negro” is an excellent survey of 
the Negro’s history from early African 
backgrounds to the present. Primarily 
designed for young people, it also has 
much, in content and handling, to ap- 
peal to the adult reader as well. 

The early sections of the book are ex- 
cellent not only because of careful re- 
search and skillful presentation but be- 
cause they make a genuine appeal to 
racial pride. When the author, for ex- 
ample, refers to the Watussi, first re- 
vealed to the modern world by Count 
Gustav Adolf von Goetzen at the begin- 
ning of this century, he comments on 
the Count’s discovery of “a nation of 
dark princes whose men were not only 
elegant and slender but beautifully 
garbed as well.” Again, the author re- 
calls Herodotus’ description of the Ethi- 
opians of his day: “the tallest and hand- 
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POETIC ART 


By Paul Claudel $2.75 
THE EMOTIONS 
{Outline Of A Theory) 

By Jean-Paul Sartre $2.75 
DESIRE—A Play 

By Pablo Picasso $2.75 


THE MIRACULOUS 


BIRTH OF LANGUAGE 
By Richard A. Wilson 
with preface by 
George Bernard Shaw $3.75 


ESSAYS IN SCIENCE 


AND PHILOSOPHY 
By Alfred North Whitehead 


$4.75 

PROBLEMS OF MEN 

By John Dewey $5.00 
THE DIARY OF 
THOMAS ALVA EDISON 

Dagobert D. Runes, Ed. $4.75 
JOURNEY WITHIN 

By Romain Rolland 
HISTORICAL 


SOCIOLOGY 
By Harry Elmer Barnes $3.00 


At Your Bookstore, or Direct 

(Expedite shipment by prepaying) 

PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 

15 EAST 40th ST., N.Y. 16 G 


$3.00 


Clearly.:. 


“ .. clearly required read- 


ing for psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists, sociologists, anthro- 
pologists, educators and the 
legal guardians of society.” 
From the review in Survey 


Graphic. 


SEXUAL 
BEHAVIOR 


in the 
HUMAN MALE 


By Atrrep C. Kinsey, WaARDELL 
B. Pomeroy and Crype E. Mar- 
TIN of Indiana University. 


$6.50 at your Bookstore 


or send order, with remittance fo 


W. B. SAUNDERS CO. 
. Dept. 19, Phila. 5 


The Swiss 
WITHOUT HALOS 


J. CHRISTOPHER HEROLD 


An unorthodox point of view on 
a country about which nearly 
everyone has an assortment of 
mistaken ideas. “Peaceful, demo- 
cratic little Switzerland” actually 
has had a long and bloody his- 
tory, including violent internal 
struggles, Mr. Herold says. He 
backs up his view with personal 
experience of Switzerland, and 
with a mine of little-known his- 
torical fact. Illustrated, and with 
maps. $3.75 


The Pattern 
of Imperialism 


A STUDY IN THE THEORIES OF 
POWER 


E. M. Winslow 


“Mr. Winslow has set out to strip 
away the century-old layers of 
theory and prejudice that today 
obscure the basic pattern of im- 
perialism. He has done this well. 
. . . In this study an economist 
shows convincingly that the basis 
for it all is not economic.”— 
Saturday Review of Literature. 

$3.75 


Christian Paths 
TO SELF- 
ACCEPTANCE 


ROBERT H. BONTHIUS 


A well-documented exposition of 
three varying Christian princi- 
ples of living which accomplish 
the same ends as psychotherapy 
for disturbed individuals, with a 
convincing argument in favor of 
ministers of all faiths absorbing 
and making use of psychology’s 
knowledge of the human soul. 
$3.25 


The Columbia 
Encyclopedia 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 


“The first one-volume encyclo- 

pedia in English worthy of the 

name.”—New York Times. 
$19.50 


‘Columbia 
University Press 
New York 27, N. Y. 


somest and longest-lived of men.” Most 
young students are: familiar with the 
names of Aesop and Terence; yet few 
have had occasion to know of them as 
Negroes. 

“The Coachman of Breda,” the chap- 
ter on Toussaint, is one of the most ap- 
pealing sections of the book—a dramatic 
and impressive story of the “soldier, 
patriot, and statesman.” Hardly less 
fascinating is the brief account of Henri 
Christophe and his fabulous palaces. 

From the chapter “America’s Crispus 
Attucks” through the concluding chap- 
ter, “The Awakening,” the book is less 
colorful because it deals with more fa- 
miliar themes and personalities. 

Mr. Bontemps’ unifying point of view 
is that slavery, minority suppressions, or 
caste—call it what you will—inevitably 
have imposed burdens on those who per- 
petrate social inequities as well as on 
those who suffer them. 

The moral load laid on those who 
subjugate others is made clear by Arna 
Bontemps when he says, referring to 
the tragedy of Blind Tom’s brutal ex- 
ploitation: “His story sums up rather 
well what slavery was at its best and 
worst and what it did to the character 
and genius of people, black and white. 
It debased everyone who touched it, 
everyone who came under its influence.” 

This book is an inspiring but not 
overemphasized appeal for recognition 
of the fact that history cannot fully dis- 
charge its obligation to truth without 
consistently integrating the Negro’s 
story. 


AN OUTLINE OF SOCIAL PSYCHOL- 


OGY, by Muzafer Sherif. Harper, $4 
Hillier Krieghbaum 


OR MANY GENERATIONS, INTELLECTUAL 
explorers pursued knowledge along its 
remote frontiers, uncovering new, ex- 
citing facts and formulating theories. 
More recently, both social and physical 
scientists have turned increasingly to- 
ward integration, not only of informa- 
tion in their own specialties but also 
in combination with that in tangent 
fields. 

Muzafer Sherif, Turkish psychologist 
now a fellow in psychology at Yale 


and author of “The Psychology of So- 


cial Norms,” has attempted such an in- 
tegration. This book, designed as a text 
in college classes in social psychology, 
deals not only with psychology but with 
such related sciences as sociology, bi- 


ology, ethnology, and the like. Dr. 


Sherif has summarized wartime con-- 
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tributions to information on group ac- 
tivities as well as recent laboratory and 
field’ experiments and experiences in 
such channels of attitude formation as 
ego-involvement, adolescence, prejudice, 
and pressures of crises. 

Included in the book, to mention only 
some of the subjects discussed, are the 
University of Minnesota’s experiments in 
starvation and deprivation, with con- 
scientious objectors as volunteer guinea 
pigs; W. F. Whyte’s studies of street 
corner boys’ groups; the Bennington 
conservatism-radicalism survey of college 
girls; examples from contemporary his- 
tory of the breakdown of established 
behavior attitudes when individuals are 
put under crisis pressures (together with 
an analysis of effective slogans of the 
American and French Revolutions); and 
experiments in formation of group stand- 
ards and group prejudices. 

For those who have not had time to 
examine the many books on social psy- 
chology that have appeared, during the 
past decade, here is provided a one-vol- 
ume survey which should be most 
helpful. 

The author’s special interest in for- 
mation of group standards or norms 
seems, to this reviewer, to have led him 
to overemphasize certain aspects of his 
research and to include needless details 
on how he and his colleagues conducted 
their experiments in the autokinetic 
effect. The studies of the impact ‘of 
technology might have been strength- 
ened through inclusion of additional 
discussions of the American and Euro- 
pean observations. However, Dr. Sherif 
may have felt that this information was 
easily available to his reader. 


PREJUDICE AND PROPERTY, by Tom 
C, Clark and Philip B. Perlman, Public 
Affairs Press. $2 


Loren Miller 


MM IMPORTANT THAN WHAT THIS 
eighty-three page booklet says is 
the fact that it was written. It is simply 
a bound copy of the brief presented on 
behalf of the United States in the race 


restriction cases that were decided on 


May 3, 1948. Presentation of that brief 
marked the first time the government 
ever appeared amicus curiae in a piece of 
private litigation and it is quite a com- 


-mentary on our out-ofjoint political 


times that this innovation was made on 
behalf of Negroes by Attorney General 
Tom Clark, a Texan, who, was repre- 
sented at the argument by his solicitor 


general, Philip B. Perlman, from Mary- 
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BOOKLETS PAMPHLETS PERIODICALS 


Of interest and service to readers thinking about the social prob- 
lems of today—the public health, education, housing, industrial 
and labor relations, government, racial and foreign relations. 


Send For... 


UNDERSTAND YOUR CHILD 


(Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 144) 
Write ... TODAY ... for your 


free introductory copy, free cata- 
log and subscription rates. 


Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
22 East 38th Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
FAMILY LIVING 


28 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sound, simple, inexpensive 
pamphlets and reprints on fam- 
ily relations, child guidance 
and child development and 
preparation for marriage. Pam- 
phlet list available on request. 


LEGAL ALMANAC SERIES 
Cover The Law In 48 States 

@ LAW OF MARRIAGE AND Each 
DIVORCE $ { 


Post 
e@ LAW OF ADOPTION Paid 
e@ LAW OF GUARDIANSHIP 
Also publishers of Immigration Law and How to 
Become A Citizen—$1.00 each, 
OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 368 


461 West [8th Street New York I!, N. Y. 


SCIENCE & SOCIETY, publishes a 
critical appraisal of the relation between 
“European Recovery and United 
States Aid™ in a fully documented 
article by J. J. Joseph. Available at 


leading bookstores and from Science & 


Preventive social work 
should start early. Read: 


CHILD THERAPY—A Casework Sympo- 
sium, by Staff Members, Family Service, 
Community Service Society of New York 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN 
INSTITUTIONS FOR 
DELINQUENT JUVENILES 


Society, Dept. SG, 30 East 20th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 40c a copy. Annual 
subscription $1.50 (4 issues). 


FOSTER CARE 
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Winifred Y. Allen and Doris Campbell 
($2.75). 

PSYCHOSOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHIL- 
DREN, by Irene M. Josselyn, M.D. ($1.75). 
FAMILY SERVICE ASS'N OF AMERICA 
122 East 22 Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Paper bound — $1.25 per copy 


The OSBORNE ASSOCIATION 


114 East 30th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Price $1.00 
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WAR, 
POLITICS, 


and 


INSANITY 
By C. S. Bluemel, M.A., M.D. 


Here the psychiatrist looks at 
the politician and finds him 
a frequent victim of disorders 
of personality. Abnormal 
traits in political leaders 
cause turmoil at home and 
trouble abroad. It is the con- 
flict of political personalities, 
rather than conflict of national 
interests, that leads to war. 
Peace can be assured only by 
the eventual elimination of 
psychopathic leadership. “One 
of the most intriguing books 
that has appeared recently... 
it is written in such clear Eng- 
lish that any intelligent high 
school graduate should be able 
to understand it without diffi- 
culty.’’ (North Carolina 
Medical Journal). 


$2.00 at your bookstore, or from 


WORLD PRESS, INC. 


1817 California St., Denver 2, Col. 


NURSING 


for the Future 
By 
ESTHER LUCILE BROWN 


Says the American Journal of 
Nursing editorial: 


"Nursing for the Future" 


is almost deceptively easy to 


read. But almost every page — 


will challenge the perceptive 
reader. Before an action pro- 
gram can be formulated by 
the profession, the book must 
be widely read and under- 
stood by a great many nurses 
and by an almost equal num- 
ber of people outside the 


profession.” 
$2.00 


_ RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


130 £. 22 Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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land. Both are Democrats, of course, 
and five of the six members of the 
United States Supreme Court who heard 
and decided the case are Democrats. 
Chief Justice Vinson, who delivered the 
historic opinion forbidding judicial en- 
forcement of race restrictive covenants, is 
a Democrat and a Kentuckian. 

There was nothing novel 
about the legal thesis of 
the brief. It has been popu- 
larized in a number of law 
review articles and _pre- 
sented in numerous state 
courts... The, Ei pieumre Ht} 
Court adopted it and held, ft 
contrary to sixteen state } 
appellate courts, that issu- { 
ance of an injunction by a lN 
state court enforcing pri- 
vate agreements forbidding 
ownership or occupancy of real property 
on the basis of race offends that clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment which 
provides that “No State shall . . . deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” 

Laymen will probably be more inter- 
ested in the reasons assigned by the At- 
torney General for government interven- 
tion than in the technical legal argu- 
ments advanced. He began with the 
simple proposition that “The federal 
government has a special responsibility 
for the protection of the fundamental 
civil rights guaranteed to the people by 


Hospitality—with limits 


occupational and educational back- 
ground scarcely above the level of 
packhorses, are they to be barred 
from attempting to find opportuni- 
ties in a land of promise? 

There are others, too, with educa- 
tion, but no occupational background, 
who will find themselves at the bot- 
tom of the preference list. What of 
the student from the University of 
Warsaw who has spent six years in a 
concentration camp and three and a 
half years in DP camps since he was 
snatched out of college by Nazi ar- 
rest? This man whose occupational 
background consists mainly of potato- 
peeling in Auschwitz has only a keen 
intelligence to recommend him. He 
may by chance be among the chosen 
to reach these shores but the prefer- 
ences are against him—he has never 


the Constitution.” Then he inquired 
into the effect of racial covenants. The 
State Department had found that the 
“United States has been embarrassed in 
its conduct of foreign relations by acts 
of discrimination.” Housing agencies 
confessed an inability to do their job 
while race restrictions persisted. The 
Surgeon General cited 
health problems that grow 
out of housing congestion. 
There were comments in 
a similar vein from the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs and 
those charged with admin- 
istering the government of 
insular possessions. Mr. 
‘Clark concluded from 
these responses, and from 
statistics showing the rela- 
tion between the preval- 
ence of racial covenants and of bad 
housing for minorities, that the govern- 
ment had a vital stake in private law- 
suits confronting the Supreme Court. 

The May 3 decision is careful to point 
out that racial covenants are not per se 
illegal and that the Constitution does 
not forbid voluntary adherence to them. 
A wide reading of the first forty pages 
of this booklet should help dissuade be- 
lievers in democracy from either signing 
such agreements or adhering to them. 
It would be hard to find a plainer and 
better documented argument against the 
ghetto. 


(from page 463) 


worked on a farm and he comes from 
a part of Poland which has not, tech- 
nically at least, been annexed by a 
foreign power. 

Other aspects of the act deserving 
close scrutiny and possible amend- 
ment no doubt will appear in the 
course of time. While in a sense it 
is good to have some legislation on 
the books dealing with the DP prob- 
lem, basic correction is needed to put 
genuineness into our hospitality. The 
date of December 22, 1945, a glaring 
discrimination against Jews, should 


~ certainly be changed. 


I © DO LESS THAN THIS WOULD SEEM 
to indicate that one piece of Hitler’s 


iniquitous philosophy of racism and — 


discrimination has been adopted here. 
¥ - : 
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Insurance houses 


(from page 454) 


The controversey over the finan- 
cial meaning of tax-exemption fades to 
insignificance against the furor aroused 
over racial discrimination. When 
the Metropolitan announced that it 
would not admit Negroes to Stuyves- 
ant Town as tenants, a great hue and 
cry came from persons and organiza- 
tions who object to segregation where 
public aid is involved. As a re- 
sult, the city council passed an ordin- 
ance in 1944 requiring that tenant se- 
lection for any housing built hence- 
forth with tax exemption privileges 
must not be based on policies of dis- 
crimination against race, color or 
creed. 

Shortly after this decree, the Metro- 
politan announced plans for a new 
project where racial discrimination 
would not apply. This development, 
Riverton, was built in an area in 
Harlem almost entirely occupied by 
Negroes. Only about a dozen white 
families are among the 1,232 families 
now living in the completed project. 
However, because of its location and 
because of the dire need of housing 
among Negroes, the proportion can 
hardly be regarded as proof of pat- 
terns that would occur in future non- 
discriminatory housing of this type. 

Stuyvesant Town is still all white, 
but three Negroes, whose applica- 
tions for admission were turned down 
on the basis of race have taken their 
grievance to the courts where litiga- 
tion at this writing is still pending. 

Some insurance executives flatly 

“maintain that New York City’s anti- 

discrimination ordinance has wiped 
out the chances of their companies 
ever building under the Redevelop- 
ment Companies Law. They dis- 
claim any prejudice other than cau- 
tion for their policy-holders’ funds, 
which seems to induce fears that non- 
discriminatory housing cannot be fi- 
nancially sound. One way to deter- 
mine how well founded their fears 
are might be to experiment in this 
direction. 


Wettis THE MISTAKES OF INSUR- 
ance housing, they cannot obliterate 
the fast that Diana and Jim Pound, as 
well as thousands of other persons, 
are living more comfortably than they 
might otherwise be doing without in- 
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Chamberlain, Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; Vice-Presidents, John Palmer Gavit, 112 
East 19 Street, New ‘York, N. Y.; Agnes Brown Leach, 1021 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
Secretary, Ann Reed Brenner, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders, as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any ‘other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

[Signed] PAUL KELLOGG, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd day of September, 1948. 

: GEORGE F. BRANDON, 
Notary Public, State of New York, Residing in Queens County. 
Queens Co. Clk’s No. 3747, Reg. No. 299-B-9. N. Y. Co, Clk’s No. 1645. Reg. No. 1455-B-9. 


' Commission expires March 30, 1949. 
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SCOTTISH CLANS 


AND THEIR TARTANS 


By Robert Bain, City Librarian, Glasgow. 
Illustrated with 129 superb full-page color 
plates. Magnificently bound in full padded 
silk tartan, genuine gold top and edges. In- 
addition to the 129 splendid full-page color 
plates of tartans, the history of each Scottish 


pemazing Values 


i i Sy 44” 6%”. 314 ges. 
te NEW BOOKS! Boxed, piven SHE AG Riards Only Saat 
postpaid, 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Established 1884 
123 E, 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me ......-... copies of SCOTTISH 
CLANS and Their Tartans for which I am enclos- 
dng $......0005 


Name 
Address 


h Annual Bargain Catalog, listing 
25/000 books of all publishers, brings 
one of the largest best book stores to your 
very door! Lists old-time favorites as well 
as “best sellers.” Includes Reference, Fic- 
tion, Juvenile, bh ae Scientific, etc. We 

upply schools, colleges, 
branes: as well as thousands 
of individual customers. 
Send postcard today for our 
1949 illustrated catalog, 
Bargains in Books. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 


64-566 West Monroe Street 
Bent. 389 Chicago 6, Illinois 
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GY. ooo ukeede cee one siete om OUR. oo State. , nc s5 eae 
O Please send me your FREE 36-page Bargain 


Book Catalog No. 359-SG 
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SMITH COLLEGE 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Case Work, Psychiatric Social Work, Medical Social 


Work, Group Work. 


of Social Science. 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Educa- 
tional Programs Leading to the Degree of Master 


Plan A covers three summer sessions of academic 


Two Group Work Institutes, March 21 to 25, 1949. 


Summer term for experienced social workers be- | 
gins May 31, 1949. 


study and two winter field placements in qualified 
casework agencies in various cities. This program 
is designed for students without previous training 
or experience in social work. 


Plan B covers two summer pessionst of academic 


study and one winter field placement. This pro- 
gram is designed for students who have had satis- 
factory experience in an approved social agency 
or adequate graduate work, 


Plan C admits students for the first summer session 


of academic study. Students who elect a full pro- 
gram may reapply to complete the course pro- 
vided a period of not more than two years has 
intervened. 


Academic Year Opens June, 1949 


Fall semester begins September 14, 1949. 


For information and catalogue, apply to the Dean. 


84. Exeter Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SIMMONS. COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 


Community work 


Family and Child Welfare 


- ‘ 
«? 


For further information write to 
COLLEGE HALL 8 


THE DIRECTOR 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


[eee 


51 Commonwealth Avenue 


Social Research 


\ 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


Boston, Mass. 


surance -built accommodations. In 
providing these, Metropolitan Life 
has been far in the lead. It is re- 
sponsible for 36,372 of the 45,675 
apartment units being made avail- 
able in this way. 

In New York State, mutual say- 
ings banks also have made a small 
_beginning in direct housing in three 
small projects — two in New York 
City (one being exclusively for UN 
personnel) and one in Rochester. 
_ Partly because of administrative dif- 
ficulties required by state banking 
board regulations and partly because 
the banks did not get started in these 
efforts until construction costs were 
almost out of sight, their experience 
Jas not t been too ghappye 


tivity is coming to a standstill. 

The new yield insurance provision 
in the Federal Housing Act guaran- 
teeing a 234 percent net return on di- 
rect housing investment fails to pro- 
vide sufficient allure to keep insur- 
ance companies and savings banks in- 
terested in building at this time. Ap- 
parently the upswing in interest rates 
on government and other bonds of- 
fers them an alternative for invest- 


- ment funds that is more inviting. 


Financial institutions interested in 
keeping a hand in housing are turn- 
ing to their traditional role of mort- 


gagees, since mortgage loans, particu- 


larly when FHA insured, do not in- 
volve as great a risk as an equity in- 
vestment. 


But in such a role they — 
Mess eG prone for leadership, 


not only in initiating new projects, 
but in blazing the way for higher | q 
standards. a 

Whether they have a continuing 
responsibility to assume such leader-— 
ship is a SASH bearing serious” 
consideration. 


ed 


D AWNING PUBLIC AWARENESS OF THE 
potentialities of life insurance com- 7 
panies to help mitigate the housing — : 
problem might be indicated by the 
fact that thirty states now have laws. 
permitting these institutions to own 
residential real estate. Moreover, they 
allow a far greater proportion of n- 
vestment in this direction—from | 5 tc ) 
10 percent of assets—than any ins 

ance company has ehh ae 
to rnake. x 
out the i insurance comp nies 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CASE WORKER, graduate School of Social 
Work, 15 years experience, interested in work 
with children. Experience includes family, 
psychiatric and settlement work. 8838 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED SOCIAL CASE WORKER. 
Special student New York School of Social 
Work. Highest references. New York City. 
8835 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER (female), professionally 
trained, experienced in Jewish settlement, com- 
munity center and “Y’ work. Outstanding 
references. 8833 Survey. 


MATURE man, executive, administrative, pro- 


gram, counseling experience in boys’ work, 
available October to April 1 each year. Un- 
usual training and abilities in work. College 


graduate. 
of year. 


Head own organization remainder 
8830 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER, woman, excellent back- 
ground and training, wishes position New York 
area, with or without travel. Experience in 
both local and national agencies has included 
counseling, personnel, community studies, com- 
munity organization. 8826 Survey. 


SUPERVISOR of boys desires position. ~ Chris- 
tian. Prefers institutional work. Will go any- 
where. Available now. Best of references. 
8827 Survey. 


RECREATIONAL TEACHER, crafts, sports, 
dramatics, housefather, experienced counsellor. 
Available immediately. Mature, references, 
8785 Survey. 


GRADUATE SOCIAL WORKER, veteran, ex- 
perienced in casework and community organi- 
zation. Particularly interested in race rela- 
tions. Available immediately. 8834 Survey. 


and national agencies. Masters 
Social Work. 8836 Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


SAN FRANCISCO CATHOLIC SOCIAL 
SERVICE HAS OPENINGS FOR PRO- 


GRA DWE iee ciiiesisieies alateiat esis $2664-$3708 
GRADE II ..... Dee ORG $2976-$3708 
GRADEBELTG te cclcieiels + ove cle as $3516-$4392 
CHILD WELFARE SUPER- 

SV ESO ie eerele-inarese's oeee + -$3516-$4392 


APPLY TO GENERAL DIRECTOR, 995 
MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, 
CALIFORNIA. 


SUPERVISOR with persia tric background to 
carry some cases and supervise two workers in 
agency with cottage type institution caring 
for emotionally disturbed children. PSYCHI- 
ATRIC CASEWORKER also needed. Op- 
portunities for direct work with children under 
consultation with psychiatrist. Write The 


Children’s Center, 1400 Whitney Avenue, New 


Haven 14, Conn. 


CASEWORKER with graduate training, experi- 
ence in family or children’s work for_a small 
multiple functioning Jewish agency. Meaty 
ing opportunjity. Salary according to qualifi- 
cations. Write Jewish Social Service Bureau, 
45 Church St., Paterson, N. J. 


RECREATION LEADER, female, ability to 
direct program in Jewish Home for Aged. 
Must play piano, Write giving experience 
and salary desired. 8837 Survey. 


SOCIAL 


EXECUTIVE — PSYCHIATRIC 
wo 


Write: L. P. Harshman, M.D., | 
State Boulevard, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


—— 
GROUP WORKER: Settlement in large mid- 
western city; man or woman; academically 
qualified ; preferably experienced. 8840 Survey. 


CASE WORKER, trained. Family case work 
agency. Liberal personnel practices. Starting 
salary $3,000, Mederation of Jewish Social Serv- 
ice, 614 Chamber of Commerce Building, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


SSE 


WORKERS WANTED 


SE 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Medical social worker to super- 
vise department of large general hospital, 
municipally operated; staff of six assistants; 
California. (b) Director of new agency organ- 
ized to care for chronically ill; graduate train- 
ing in social or public health work, several 
years supervisory experience required; $4000- 
$5000. (c) Psychiatris. social worker; inter- 
esting position in Haye. (d) Medical social 
worker to head department, 300-bed hospital; 
department supported jointly by hospital and 
community chest; middle western metropolis. 
$10-1 Medical Bureau (Burneice Larson, Di- 
rector) Palmolive Building, Chicago 11. 


(ee eigenen EO ake ee ee 

CASE WORKER with some training or experi- 
ence. Duties varied and interesting. Progres- 
Sivé community adjacent’ to Camp _ Breckin- 
ridge. Travelers Aid, Box 357, Evansville, 
Indiana. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER. Rehabilita- 
tion Center, Colorado Springs. Experience in 
T. B. Sanatoria desirable. Starting salary 
$2400. Write Mrs. Helen Y. Hill, Director, 
Half Way House, 12 East Boulder, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 


CASEWORKER, skilled parent-child relation- 
ships, needed in building vital service, chil- 
dren, adults, Beginning salary $3600. Write 
Coordinator, Community Guidance Center, 
Savannah, Ga, 


INTAKE WORKER—By private agency offer- 
ing placement and case work services to chil- 
dren. ._ Handle intake and carry short time, 
intensive cases of children in own homes. 
Graduate, experience in Children’s field prefer- 
able. Salary $3,000. Children’s Service League, 
ae South Grand Avenue, East, Springfield, 

inois. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER for 150 bed 
tuberculosis sanatorium, Seward, Alaska. 
Graduation from accredited school medical 
social work and one year supervised experi- 
ence in medical social service or graduation 
two year course social work and two _ years 
experience in medical social work. $380 per 
month. Immediate opening. For information 
write Commissioner of Health, P. O. Box 
1931, Juneau, Alaska. 


WANTED: Case Work Director for small Lu- 
theran Agency near Boston, serving New Eng- 
land. Must be professionally trained, inter- 
ested in direct case work with dependent and 
neglected children in a small institution. Plan 
and develop pice ey for foster home care, 
adoptions, and work with UM’s. Lutheran; 
experience required. Room and board at insti- 
tution plus good salary. Write, Morton V. 
Bjorkquist, Executive Director, Lutheran So- 
cial Service, Inc., Avon, Mass, 


SENIOR CASE WORKERS with graduate 
training and experience for adoption program, 
foster home supervision, and home finding in 
private, state-wide child pnk. agency. lowa 
Children’s Home Society, 209 Davidson Build- 
ing, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


CASEWORKER: With professional training for 
small agency in progressive college community 


Southern Tier New York. Challenging op- 
ortunity. Salary $2400; retirement plan. 
rite Family and Children’s Society _ of 


Greater Endicott, P. O. Box 178, Endicott, 
New York. 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Medical social seryice worker; 
large municipal hospital; rehabilitation pro- 
gram; should be qualified to assume full re- 
sponsibility for administration of medical social 
service department; $4000-$5000. (b) Psychi- 
atric social worker; recently established child 
guidance clinic serving five municipalities; de- 
partment to be well staffed; East. (c) Chief 
psychiatric social worker; new preventive and 
curative center; app 500 patients; 
Master’s degree, minimum five years’ experi- 
ence eequieed; $4000-$4800 includin ving 
uarters; East. (d) Director of social service 
epartment; one of the leading hospitals in 
the vicinity of New York City; department 
includes two case workers, secretary; primary 
duties involve outpatient department averag- 
ing more than 30,000 visits poe, $10-2 
Medical Bureau (Burneice Larson, Director) 
Palmolive Building, Chicago 11. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


OUT-OF-PRINT 22¢,_HARD- To. FIND 


books supplied; also gen- 
ealogies, town histories; incomplete sets completed, 
back numbers all magazines, etc. All subjects, all 
languages. Send us your list of book-wants — no 
obligation. We report quickly. Lowest prices. 
(We also supply all current books or any books 
mentioned in this issue #) Survey Graphic at 
publishers’ prices postpaid.) 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

117 West 48th Street, Dept. G, New York 19, N. Y. 
We also buy old books, magazines, prints, letters, 
documents, etc, Send us your list, 


your library. $4.00 a year. 
at 58th St., New York 19, N. Y 


FIVE YEAR MARRIAGE LAW 
Proposed in C. W. Amlin’s “Till Death Us Do 
Part.” (Introd. C. McWilliams; Recom. H. E. 
Barnes). Sales rights withdrawn from Wm. 
Frederick Press. Now sold $1 by Camden 
House, 2026 Camden, South Pasadena, Calif. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


INC. 


BOOK PLATES 


FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred 
beautiful designs. Most varied bookplate as- 
sortment ever offered. ANTIOCH BOOK- 
PLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy pole persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Rus- 
sian, by quick, easy Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method. Save time, work, money. 
Linguaphone Correspondence Courses are 
available to Veterans under G.I. BILL OF 
RIGHTS. Send for free book. State if G.I. 
Linguaphone Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 


York. PL. 7-8590. A _ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 
Displays<e (4 shah 


Non-display « .« «© «+ + 
Minimum Charge . oft 


per insertion 
Discounts . - 10 on six insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Graphic 
112 East 19 Street New York 3 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS, 


for “Survey” Readers 
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ORGANIZING FOR 


COMMUNITY ACTION 


By Clarence King, Professor of Com- 
munity Organization, New York School of 
Social Work 


How to plan and organize effective community 
action on such problems as health, recreation, 
public relations, community chest activities and the 
like is the constructive purpose of this book 
for all teachers and students of the subject. 
“Long identified with many vital group activities, 
the author has drawn largely upon his varied back- 
ground of practical experience to point up the 
basic, principles of community organization. 
Whether our own role is in the area of direct 
or indirect leadership, each of us can find sound 
guidance in this book.’—Wayne McMillen, 
School of Social Service Administration, University 
of Chicago. $3.00 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


By F. Alexander Magoun, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Human Relations, M.I.T. 


In a refreshing departure from the standard treat- 
ment of marital relations, Professor Magoun re- 
dresses the general emphasis on sex factors and 
directs attention to the total challenge of a full, 
rewarding marriage. His sound advice on how 
to achieve a cooperative relationship will be 
welcomed by all modern couples, marriage coun- 
selors and young people approaching marriage. 
“. . . a book that demonstrates real insight into 
the delicate problems of Jove and marriage.”’— 
Francis E, Merrill, Professor of Sociology, Dart- 
mouth College. $3.50 


LEARNING AND 
WORLD PEACE 


Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein 
and Robert M. Maclver 


How “ean those in the learned professions con- 
tribute to the building of world peace? Here 
almost sixty eminent scientists, philosophers and 
theologians present their diverse approaches to 
this significant question. One section is devoted 
Seen Ne to the work of UNESCO. Drawn 
from the papers of the Eighth Symposium of the 
Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion. 


~ _ $6.50 


LEEESE EEE RE 


FREE SPEECH 


And Its Relation to Self Government 


By Alexander Meiklejohn, Formerly Presi- 
dent of Amherst College 


“Professor Meiklejohn’s book has striking im- 
portance. It discusses a clear and present prob- 
lem. It is needed in these days of reappraisal 
of assaults by Communists and Fascists on the 
matrix of our society—our concept of free speech. 
The trial of Foster and his Communist under- 
ground operating fellows will become more mean- 
ingful to readers of this volume.”’—Morris L. 
Ernst in SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERA- 


TURE. “. ... nothing as important has ap- 
peared in this realm of ideas since. Holmes’ dis- 
senting opinions.’—Maxv Lerner. $2.00 


AMERICAN SPIRITUAL 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


Edited by Louis Finkelstein, President, 
Jewish Theological Seminary 


Affirming the democratic spirit this country stands 
for, fifteen noted Americans, representing a geo- 
graphical, racial and religious cross-section of the 
country, here present inspiring individual accounts 
of what they believe and why. Contributors in- 
clude William F. Albright, Mary McLeod Bethune, 
Lyman Bryson, Harry J. Carman, W. G. Constable, 
Simon J. Finkelstein, Harry E. Fosdick, Raphael! 
Isaacs, Alvin S. Johnson, Charles S. Johnson, 
Rufus M. Jones, Jacob S. Potofsky, George N. 
Shuster, Mary K. Simkhovitch and M. L. Wilson. 

$4.00 


THE NEGRO 
IN AMERICA 


A Condensed Edition of 
An American Oe 
By Arnold Rose 


“With the appearance of ‘The Negro in America, 
. . some of the most significant findings abo 
the collective behavior of Americans uncover. 
in this generation are now available to the broad- 
est possible public. . . . Were as many to invest 
in ‘The Negro in America’ as have purchased 
the abridgment of Toynbee’s ‘A Study of History,’ 
perhaps a force of newly informed national opin- 
ion could measurably lessen the conflict be- 
tween the American’s creed and his practice.” 


—NATION. ~~ $3.75 


S 


At your bookstore or hie 


